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REMORSE OF ORESTES. 



BOOK I. 



The anger of the gods was not appeased by the 
destruction of Troy and the death of Priam. 
Their vengeance was turned against the Gre- 
cian chiefs. Achilles, Ajax (the son of Tela- 
mon,) Patroclus, and other commanders, had 
fallen during the war. New calamities awaited 
the survivors. Ulysses having compassed the 
death of Astyanax, the son of Hector, lest he 
might avenge that hero upon the enemies of 
Tt'roy, had sailed on his return to Ithaca. In 
his voyage he encountered the numerous perils 
described in the immortal verse of Homer. 
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The other Ajax, Oileus, had sailed from the 
Trojan shore^ in the vain hope of returning to 
his country. His fleet was sunk by tempests ; 
his body, either immersed in the caves of 
the ocean, became the prey of the monsters 
of the deep, or being dashed by the waves 
on the rocky coasts, was devoured by the vul- 
tures. At length Agamemnon, the wise and 
virtuous king of Argos, the supreme chief of all 
the Grecian commanders, set sail with his fleet 
from the Dardanian shore, and having sacri- 
ficed to the immortal gods, steered with propi- 
tious auspices towards the Argian shores. 

The sun had descended into the realms of 
Pluto; Selene emerged from the depths of 
Oceanus ; the vault of Uranus was without a 
cloud; the rowers had withdrawn their oars 
from the sides of the galleys, and had quitted 
their benches. The first watch was set; the 
fleet shortened sail for the night, and glided 
slowly along the rippling surface of the sea. 
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The king reclined on his couch in the stern 
of the royal galley. His mind was occupied 
with the events of the war. Revolving the 
past his imagination passed to the future. His 
reflections convinced him that the war^ although 
successful^ was disastrous to the conquerors; 
that the necessity for Grreece to appeal to arms 
arose from that immutable principle of justice, 
that the perpetrators of wrongs ought to be 
punished for their crimes ; that human laws pun- 
ish individual transgressors, for which purpose 
the prince is armed with the sword of justice; 
and that the crimes of states are no less deserv- 
ing of retribution, which it is the duty of other 
states to enforce. Yet, as the venomous insect 
perishes by the loss of its sting, which it leaves 
to rankle in the wound it inflicts, the conse- 
quences are often ruinous to those states which 
successfully vindicate the cause of justice. 
^^ For myself," argued this virtuous king in his 
own breast, ^^ my conscience acquits me of any 

b2 
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breach of duty to the gods^ whose vicegerent I 
am, in the part I have taken in the Trojan war. 
To have allowed Paris, after violating the laws 
of hospitality and honom*, to outrage with 
impunity the moral sense of society, by living 
in open adultery with Helen, the abandoned 
wife of my brother Menelaus, the dishonoured 
king of Sparta ; to have permitted Priam, whose 
character, in other respects, stood unimpeached, 
to give shelter and countenance to the guilty 
pair, in defiance of the laws both of the 
gods and of men ; to have witnessed these 
enormities without an effort to redress them ; 
would have evinced either cowardice or a 
want of honour in me ; perhaps it might 
have inferred my approval of them. Doubt- 
less, kings are the dernier resort of those 
complainants who are without remedy in any 
less powerful tribunal. Justice must otherwise 
fail altogether in such cases, which would, per- 
haps, bring down the vengeance of the gods. 
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not only on the criminal^ but on those who 
withhold redress, the means of which are de- 
legated to them by the celestial powers them- 
selves. That the gods have favoured our cause 
is evinced by the fall of Troy, and the ruin 
of the xmprincipled family of Priam, and by 
the success with which they have crowned 
the valour of the Grecian armies. But to 
vindicate the cause of justice has demanded 
ruinous sacrifices from the Grecian states. 
The absence of their kings for ten years in this 
distant war of retribution has left them subject 
to the rule of ministers freed from the watch- 
ful eye and control of the sovereign. The 
power of an avaricious minister may be abused, 
and the people oppressed for his own selfish 
gain ; his evil propensities kept in subjection in 
the presence of his superior, may not be able to 
withstand the temptation of indulgence with 
impunity during the king's absence ; or with 
good dispositions he may want the firmness to 
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resist and suppress the open violence of rebel- 
lious subjects^ or penetration and vigilance to 
detect the conspiracies of the disaffected. Even 
in the royal families the ties of consanguinity 
maybe disregarded; the taste of power enjoyed 
in the absence of the prince may be too grati- 
fying to be resigned without reluctance; un- 
happy intrigues may be formed, which his 
return will expose to disgrace. But why should 
I imagine evils which tend to engender presen- 
timents of calamity }" Rousing himself from a 
meditation, which led to gloomy anticipations, 
Agamemnon called to Tiresias — ^the poet who 
accompanied him — " Tiresias,'^ said the king, 
^^ Sing to me the praises of some one of those 
who have surmounted great perils by their forti- 
tude and perseverance, or have borne inevitable 
calamity with resignation to the will of the gods. 
The achievements of heroes are a stale and 
hackneyed subject. They seem to have ex- 
hausted the power of exaggeration. Truth is 
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SO much embellished that it becomes unworthy 
of belief; I am sick of the recital of extravagant 
exploits. Sing to me of those who are remark- 
able rather for their sufferings than their actions ; 
for their fortitude more than their prowess.** 

The light breeze scarcely ruffled the wide 
expanse of the deep. The rippling waves 
gently murmured against the prow as the royal 
galley held her smooth course. The sea-fowl 
were hushed or withdrawn to their nests in the 
beetling rocks. The scream of the curlew, and 
the shriek of the cormorant, were heard no 
more ; yet these ominous sounds were the last 
sea cries which died upon the ear. Tiresias 
struck the lyre, and poured forth in solemn 
strains the story of (Edipus king of Thebes. 

^ Laius the Theban king had been warned 
by an oracle that he should have a son who 
would kill his father, and marry his mother. 
He disclosed the dreadful prediction to his 
queen Jocasta, whom he enjoined to secresy. 
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Jocasta was delivered of a son ; and in order to 
prevent the fulfilment of the oracle, Laius 
placed the unfortunate infant in the hands of a 
stem and ferocious officer, who was devoted to 
his service, with strict injunctions to take him 
to some retired place beyond the territories of 
Thebes, and to put him to death, and bury his 
remEiins with such privacy as to preclude dis- 
covery. The officer faithfully promised to exe- 
cute these orders, to which his natural brutality 
seemed to qualify him. In the course of his 
journey, however, he had time for reflection on 
his horrid mission. ^ I may leave the child to 
perish,' were his thoughts, ^ I shall thereby 
execute my orders as effisctuaUy as if I had 
butchered him with my sword. This business 
is revolting to me. If I have wreaked a bloody 
vengeance on some former occasions, it has 
been on those who have injured me.' In the 
midst of these thoughts which began to soften 
him to pity, the infant, chilled with the cold. 
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in the bleak deserts through which he passed^ 
insinuated his little arm into the officer's breast^ 
who felt his heart vibrate under the innocent 
pressure with emotions imfelt before. * No/ 
he continued, * I will not, I cannot put to death 
this innocent prince with my own hands; 
to leave him exposed in this desert, the haunts 
of beasts and birds of prey, and venomous rep- 
tiles, will be certain destruction to him, but will 
be less barbarous on my part.^ He then 
began to consider in what manner he should 
expose the infant; and being convinced that he 
would soon be torn to pieces, and devoured by 
the wolves, which abounded in that district, if 
he were left prostrate among the brambles, he 
determined rather to bind him to the branches 
of a tree, and there to leave him, considering 
that lingering kind of death less horrid than 
the other. He had not provided himself with 
proper cords for this purpose ; and in the exe- 
cution of this design he was obliged to cut part 
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of his own dress into shreds; but he found 
them not sufficient to secure the pliant limbs 
of the child. Foiled in several attempts, he 
grew angry, and with his dagger pierced the 
child^s feet, and passing the bands through the 
holes, tied the feet to a branch of the tree. 
Hastening from the spot, he left the infant 
suspended in that position.^^ 

The poet's voice faltered as he chaunted 
these strains in a soft and touching cadence. 
His emotion would not permit him to proceed 
with the recital. His fingers still lingered 
among the strings of his lyre, and repeated the 
chords which seemed embodied with the verse to 
which they were attuned. The king was affected ; 
sighs escaped from the royal breast. ^^Oh, 
Orestes,^' he said aloud, " these strains call thee, 
my beloved son, to my remembrance. May 
the propitious gods avert such calamities from 
thee ! I placed thee when I left my kingdom 
on this unhappy expedition in the hands of my 
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brother Strophius^ king of Phocis ; thy 

beloved form and features are now before my 
eyes^ such as when I gave thee my last embrace^ 
and commended thee to the protection of the 
deities who watch over the destinies of Argos. 
When will those heavenly powers restore thee 
to my sight? I would, Tiresias, that you 
had chosen a less affecting theme : but proceed 
with the sequel. 

'^ The Theban officer, although he had chosen 
a very sequestered spot, in which he left the 
infant prince to perish, had been observed from 
a distance by a shepherd or herdsman, whose 
flocks pastured in that neighbourhood. He 
was surprised to see a stranger in a place sel- 
dom frequented by man, and wondered what 
could be his business there. From an eleva- 
tion he could watch his motions, without being 
discovered himself; but the thickness of the 
woods prevented his seeing distinctly what the 
Theban did, and he was too distant to bear the 
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infant's cries. He saw the officer leave the 
place, and return in the direction in which he 
came thither, and he went to the spot which the 
other had quitted. He found it without diffi- 
culty, being directed to it by the shrieks and 
waiUngs of the child, to which the wolves and 
vultures had already begun to respond with 
their hoarse cries. Moved with pity the kind 
shepherd loosened the bands, and soothing the 
child in the best manner he could, he brought 
him home to the shepherdess his wife, who had 
an infant of her own at the breast. The good 
shepherdess was touched with compassion for 
the beautiful foundling. She placed his lips to 
her unoccupied breast. The two infants were 
in her bosom as the constellation of the twins 
Castor and Pollux kissing two pole-stars in the 
galaxy of heaven.^' 

The king smiled complacently at the extrava- 
gance of the poet's rapture, who, after pausing 
a moment, thus pursued his narration : — 
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The shepherd^ who knew the medicinal 
qualities of herbs^ soon cured the infant's feet, 
which retained the scars of the wounds, but 
lost nothing of their vigour or use. Ignorant 
of his kindred or quality, he gave him the name 
of CEdipus, from the wounds in his feet 
Under the care of his kind protector, he grew 
up to manhood in the habits of pastoral hfe, 
and in hunting in the forest. His foster parents 
did not inform him how he came under their 
care. They lost their only child by death 
in its infancy, and they brought up CEdipus as 
their own child, which he believed himself to 
be. 

" The shepherd was versed in the sciences 
which had been brought into Greece by the 
philosophers, who had visited the countries of 
the East, the seats of learning and science. 
(Edipus was initiated by him in these sciences. 
He applied them to the purposes of the rural life. 
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to agriculture^ and the improvement of the soil. 
The well-tended flocks and herds dropped their 
lively offspring in the rich meadows^ which in 
the winter months he irrigated with artificial 
sluices. They spread themselves over the ad- 
joining plains, which he inclosed, and brought 
into cultivation. He planted groves for their 
shelter in storms, and to refresh them in the 
heats of summer by their shade. On the sunny 
side of the valley he fenced out fertile spots for 
gardens, orchards, and vineyards. He polled 
the luxuriant stocks of trees, which bore bitter 
or acid fruits, and engrafted upon them the 
germs of the deUcious cresane, chaumontel, and 
beaurre. Under his care the crab stock bore 
apples of exquisite flavour, with which no others 
could compare. They were the golden sort 
grown by the Hesperides in the gardens at 
the foot of Mount Atlas. Venus, who some- 
times visited invisibly the retreat of (Edipus, 
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shed some of the pippins in his garden. The 
goddess communicated to them her own 
aroma, 

*^ (Edipus at times ruminated on his obscure 
destiny. ^ Since my humble condition/ said 
he, ^ precludes my emulating the heroic deeds 
of Hercules and Theseus, I will follow in the 
footsteps of Bacchus, that demi-god, who culti- 
vated the earth, and stained it with wine rather 
than with blood.^ 

'^Prosecuting this design, he constructed 
ploughs and harrows ; sowed and reaped com ; 
built bams and granaries, into which he 
gathered the crops of com and fruits. The 
shepherd, his supposed father, grew from a 
state of poverty to opulence. But CEdipus at 
length became tired of this humble life. His 
genius led him to higher destinies. 

^' One day, at the chase of a bear which had 
made great havoc, he wounded the animal with 
an arrow, which penetrated his hide, and in- 
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flicted a deep wound in the sensitive flesh with- 
out reaching a vital part. The enraged beast 
made the woods resound with its roar as it fled 
from its pursuers. CEdipus followed, and left 
his companions far behind. In the pursuit he 
pierced the beast with several arrows, which 
remained fixed in his flanks. At length, ex- 
hausted by loss of blood, the beast retreated 
into the thicket, where he held his pursuer at 
bay. The conflict was neither long nor du- 
bious. CEdipus thrust his spear down the 
open jaws of his prey and transfixed him to 
the earth ; then, drawing his sword, he stabbed 
him in the vulnerable part under his ribs, and 
passing the weapon upwards, pierced his heart 
and dispatched him. As he was drawing his 
arrows out of the sides of his fallen prey, he 
observed at a distance a cavalcade of persons 
in cars and on horseback. He approached 
them, and enquired what was the object of 
their joiuney. He who appeared to be the 
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principal person among them informed him 
that the priestess who presided over the oracle 
of Delphi, had of late manifested accessions of 
divine inspiration. Wrapt in unusual flights 
of frenzy, her predictions had grown bolder, 
and had penetrated beyond any former expe- 
rience into the mists of futurity. She had 
alleged her consanguinity with the sister fates, 
who had acknowledged her relationship, and 
divulged to her their most secret decrees, 
which prescribe and predestinate whatever hap- 
p^is not only to the human race but to the 
immortal gods themselves. ^Our cars,^ said 
he, ^ are laden with gifts to propitiate the pro- 
phetess. We are an embassy from our coun- 
try ; our object is to learn from the oracle the 
event of a war which we meditate against our 
injurious aggressors.' 

^^The cavalcade having passed on, CEdipus 
began to reflect on their mission. * Since the 
gods,' he thought, * grant to mortals the re- 

c 
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velation of their destinies through oracles to 
which the meanest supplicant has access^ why 
should not I avail myself of their gracious 
offers of foreknowledge of future events^ the 
ignorance of which is the greatest imperfection 
of humanity ? We burthen our memories with 
the pastj which constitutes our experience and 
our knowledge; but these are useful chiefly 
for our guidance in future. The past indeed^ 
but for its retrospect, would be of no value. 
But is fate inevitable ? If it be prosperous, do 
we acquire its benefits of necessity without 
effort ; and if evil, could we not avert it if fore- 
warned? While we remain in ignorance of the 
future, we may suppose that we ourselves 
achieve a happy destiny, because we act as if 
our success depended on our own efforts alone. 
History and our own experience show us that 
adversity is the consequence of the want of 
virtue or judgment in ourselves or others. Do 
the fates decree the end without the means? 
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The predestination of the gods or of fate, and 
the free will and responsibility of men, appa- 
rently inconsistent, stand together. He who is 
instructed in his destiny cannot defeat or avoid 
it, whether he is to be happy or wretched ; for 
this is implied by what we understand of des- 
tiny. What, therefore, will avail the knowledge 
of it, if it be evil? Hope is precluded in this 
case ; and the interval between the prediction 
and its accomplishment is only the term of 
respite between the sentence and execution of 
the condemned criminaL' 

*^ Notwithstanding these considerations, CEdi- 
pus was intent on consulting the oracle. ^ I 
might be contented with my present state,^ he 
said, * if it were sufficient for me to be merely 
prosperous. By my means my parents have 
become opulent. They possess all that is re- 
quisite for their happiness. Their present con- 
dition is not only beyond their expectation, but 
exceeds even their earlier hopes. They are 

c 2 
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content^ but I am not; nor shall I be so^ with 
however long a continuance of this humble 
prosperity. Such is the bent of my inclina- 
tion, that I should prefer adversity in great 
affairs to a successful mediocrity. The golden 
mean is the paradise of weak, indolent, or 
selfish men: ambition is a crime or virtue, 
according as its object is malevolent or laud- 
able. It is justifiable to abandon a position, 
beneficial to ourselves and others, if we may 
reasonably expect a better. If we are mistaken 
in the event, it may be some excuse, that we 
put our own welfare alone to hazard. The 
foreknowledge of my future fortunes cannot 
endanger my happiness, for I am discontented 
already. My chance of gain is greater than 
my risk of loss, by raising the veil of my 
destiny.' 

" By this reasoning his judgment was con- 
vinced or persuaded. He considered that his 
filial duty did not require him to obtain his 
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father's consent^ and he chose not to solicit it, 
in order that he might take his own measures 
without restraint, after having consulted the 
oracle. His usual occupations and diversions 
frequently o6casioned him to be absent from 
home for several days together, so that he was 
under no apprehension that his design would 
be discovered, and he hastened to put it into 
execution. 

^' He repaired to the oracle, and having laid 
his gifts on the altar, the Pythoness fell into 
convulsive ravings. She seemed as in the 
throes of a prodigious birth. Her eyes glared 
on CEdipus: her wild gesticulations seemed 
now to proceed from horror, now from com- 
miseration: her fury was less dreadful than 
her smile : her beauty assumed the expression 
of Hecate : the hair of Berenice seemed ex- 
changed for the snakes of the gorgon Medusa. 
^Proceed, sybil,' said CEdipus, 'with the good 
or evil of my destiny.' ' Wise and virtuous,' 
exclaimed the prophetess, ' thou shalt be great. 
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but wretched; thou shalt be a mighty king^ 
but thou shalt become a parricide ; thou shalt 
be the father of kings^ thy brothers ; thy inces- 
tuous offspring by thy mother/ 

"This horrid prediction seemed so improbable 
to CEdipus^ that it gave him but little unea- 
siness ; yet it stimulated his ambition. It sug- 
gested to him the means of promoting what 
the prediction promised^ and also of defeating 
its threatenings. He resolved to travel; so 
that, in an extended intercourse with mankind^ 
he might meet with some of the adventures of 
Theseus or Cadmus, and thus bring about the 
prediction of his greatness ; while his absence 
from his supposed parents would preclude the 
possibility of the dreadful intimations of the 
oracle. He met with no opposition from the 
worthy pair, who had long considered him as a 
person under the special protection of the 
gods. 

"CEdipus was approaching the borders of the 
Theban territories, when he perceived a horse- 
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man coming towards him with furious speed. 
The road was precipitous on one side, and 
scarcely wide enough for both to pass. He 
called to the rider to stop^ but finding this of 
no avail, he ran hastily to a place where the 
road was a little wider, which they both reached 
at the same instant. Notwithstanding all the 
care that CEdipus took to avoid the encounter, 
the horseman's knee struck him on the shoulder. 
He fell with the shock ; the rider was thrown 
upon the road ; the horse swerving, stumbled 
towards the brink, and, after ineffectual strug- 
gles to regain his footing, fell over the preci- 
pice. The rider was Laius, king of Thebes, 
the father of CEdipus. CEdipus sprang forward 
to his assistance, but Laius starting up began 
to upbraid him with bitter reproaches. * Base 
slave,^ said he, /what means this atrocious 
attempt upon my life ? It is miraculous that 
I have escaped destruction. Receive the 
punishment due to thy meditated crime.' 
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Drawing his sword, Laius, without listening to 
(Edipus, who wished to pacify him, rushed 
towards him in great fury, and struck at him, 
intending to kill him. CEdipus recoiled to 
avoid the stroke, which was aimed at his head : 
but the sword struck his shoulder and inflicted 
a severe wound. Laius, with unabated rage, 
was preparing to repeat the blow, when OBdipus, 
putting himself on his guard, begged him to 
forbear, and assured him that he had not in- 
tended to injure him. But Laius^ in the height 
of his fury, persisted in his attack. Their 
swords were crossed. Each watched the eye 
of the other, in order to discover a weak point, 
or to ward off a meditated thrust. The blood 
flowed from the wound which CEdipus had 
received: he was excited to anger, and, no 
longer on the defensive, he attacked Laius in 
his turn, who received several wounds without 
being able again to strike his adversary. Ex- 
asperated to the highest pitch, Laius aimed a 
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violent lunge against his opponent^ who with 
diflSculty parried it, but not without receiving 
in his side the point of the sword, which grazed 
his ribs: but before Laius could regain his 
posture of defence, CEdipus plunged his sword 
into the body of Laius, which his own assault 
had exposed without guard to his enemy. The 
point transfixed his heart, and he fell dead upon 
the spot. Thus was part of the prediction ve- 
rified unknown to CEdipus. He left the body, 
and pursued his journey. The king's attend- 
ants, from whom he was separated in hunting, 
soon afterwards found the body and carried it 
to Thebes, where it was interred with the so- 
lemnities* observed on the burial of the kings of 
that country. 

" CEdipus went into Thrace. The part he vi- 
sited had been governed by a race of absolute 
monarchs, of whom the earlier progenitors had 
been valiant and wise ; they had rendered the 
people whom they governed safe from foreign 
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aggression by their arms^ and had given pro- 
tection to their persons and property at home 
by wise laws, administered with justice* But 
their degenerate successors had become su- 
pine and weak. Powerful men were allowed 
to infringe the laws with impunity, for their 
own aggrandizement, by oppressing the weak. 
Their finances had been managed by corrupt 
ministers, who had enriched themselves and 
their retainers by contracts disadvantageous to 
the state, and beneficial only to the favourites. 
The successful enterprizes of the industrious 
were looked upon with jealousy, lest such a 
class of men should become too powerful; — 
their establishments were bought up by the 
state, under whose management they languished 
and decayed. The public became divided into 
associations or incorporated bodies ; the badge 
and remains of barbarous times, when the ge- 
neral administration of the laws was inadequate 
to the exigencies of trading communities. There 
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was no public remaining. The last of their 
weak kings^ without vice or any stain on his 
private character^ had fallen by the hand of the 
public executioner^ the victim of a sudden com- 
motion which became general. When CEdipus 
arrived in that country^ they had established a 
repubUcan form of government, m which the 
ruling principle was, that the good were influ« 
enced by reason and the bad by terror. Nearly 
a million of individuals of both sexes had pe- 
rished on the scaffold, or by more wholesale 
methods of destruction. The supreme power 
was said to be vested in the inhabitants at 
large, but it was exercised by one individual, 
who proposed to secure his pre-eminence by 
putting to death all who had any share in the 
administration. CEdipus considered these mea- 
sures as too violent, and he would have quitted 
a country in which he found that peaceful and 
well-disposed inhabitants were daily put to 
death in great numbers, in order to promote 
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patriotism and philanthropy. But he was 
seized by the officers of justice as a spy, and 
accused of this offence before one of their tri- 
bunals. They would not believe that a stranger 
with any other motive would come at that 
hazardous time into their country. They said, 
* When men, who have been oppressed, assume 
their rights, is it to be expected that they will 
spare the avenging sword? A severe lesson is 
necessary to discourage future oppressors ; and 
it will not be beside the purpose of retribution 
to direct the avenger to the habitations of the 
passive supporters of tyranny, who are the 
more dangerous for their virtues. Since this 
stranger's purpose is not even professedly to 
assist us, no better example can be found to 
deter others from affecting to become uncon- 
cerned spectators of a whole people avenging 
its wrongs. We should like to see others 
hazard in their own persons a repetition of 
this ill-advised experiment.' He was con- 
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demned to deaths and sentenced to be exe- 
cuted on the following morning. But the in- 
human monster then at the head of the govern- 
ment was put to death by a counter revolution 
that same evening; and CEdipus^ being libe- 
rated from prison^ quitted that ill-fated country 
where he had so narrowly escaped an ignomi- 
nious death. From thence he went to Thebes. 

^^CEdipus found the inhabitants of Thebes 
under the dismay of a dreadful scourge with 
which that country was afflicted by the annual 
Visit of the Sphynx, that formidable monster, 
the fruit of the dalliance of Orthos with the 
fiery dragoness Chimaera, who sometimes ex- 
tinguished her flames in the dews of his 
embraces.- 

" Some say that this monstrous progeny was 
so misshapen from the distortions of its difficult 
birth, that its form was recast by Vulcan, in a 
matrix of tempered adamant, forged by the 
Cyclops, in the furnaces of iEtna. Its upper 
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parts were colossal^ and shaped as a woman's. 
Tlie face was beautiful and feminine ; the hair, 
black as the raven ; the neck and bust^ white and 
smooth as alabaster. The breasts were as two 
hemispheres of pearl, inlaid at the summits with 
circular plates of red cornelian, embossed at 
the centre of each with a ruby of prodigious 
size. The figure of the body and limbs was 
that of an enormous lion. Its tail was barbed 
like that of the scorpion in the ecliptic. Its 
outward parts were covered with scales, more 
impenetrable than the armour of Tubalcain. 
The scales on which the breasts rested, were 
elastic and concave, to receive them as in a 
corset. They were protected from the pressiure 
by the intervention of a fine down, resembling 
in hue, softness, and odour that which grows 
within the arm-pits of Venus. The rubies were 
visible. Nursed by the Cyclops in the bowels 
of iEtna, its voice resembled the noise of the 
eruptions of that volcano. Its sex was ambiguous 
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or epicene. The male characteristics were se- 
cret, or were concealed by the monster, through 
a sense of shame. 

^'The sphynx came to propound its senigmas 
to the inhabitants of Thebes, according to a 
solemn treaty which the Thebans had entered 
into. The condition of the treaty was such, 
that if the senigmas were not solved the The- 
bans were to give up to the sphynx forty 
noble virgins every year ; but if they solved the 
a&nigmas, the sphynx was to leave the country 
unmolested afterwards. The treaty had been 
faithfully observed for several years ; the senig- 
mas had been annually propounded, but had 
not been solved, and virgins of the most noble 
families in Thebes had been delivered up to 
the monster, by whom it was supposed they 
were violated and devoured. Creon, the reign- 
ing king of Thebes, the brother of Jocasta, had 
offered to resign his crown and kingdom to 
any person who should solve the senigmas. 
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The sphynx appeared : the Thebans were 
assembled. CEdipus rose, and thus addressed 
the disheartened assembly. 

^^ * I wonder, O Thebans, that you had so 
little judgment or courage as to enter into this 
disadvantageous and fatal treaty. By what 
infatuation could you be so blinded as not to 
observe that the treaty relieved the sphynx from 
your superiority in point of numbers, and sub- 
jected you to a contest of subtlety, in which 
you are inferior to your enemy ? Before you 
had bound yourselves by this ignominious truce, 
you might have opposed to the sphynx a force 
much greater than its own. I am well aware that 
the strength of the monster is equal to that of 
many men. If the sphynx is a match for a 
hundred men at once, could you not find a thou- 
sand to resist him ? Are there not men among 
you endowed with sufficient spirit or patriotism 
to undertake your defence ? Whatever be the 
cause, you have appealed to a tribunal in which 
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numbers are of little or no avail ; for the wits 
of two or more men, of equal capacity, are 
together only as the wits of one ; and the total 
intellect of a thousand men is but that of the 
one who is the most enlightened. I counsel 
you at once to disclaim this infamous treaty ; 
to disregard it is less dishonourable than to 
fulfil it. The breach of an oath that would 
bind you as this does to acts of impiety and of 
outrage to the laws of the gods and of men is 
not perjuiy, but justifiable. Grant me the 
Uberty of choosing ten men from among you 
as my companions, and we will deliver you from 
the monster.' 

^^His speech was applauded. Euphemon, the 
most distinguished of the Theban orators, then 
rose. 

" ' I might agree,' he said, ^ that it would be 
less culpable to violate an oath for the perform- 
ance of a wicked act, than to take such an 
oath, or even to observe it, if those questions 
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now concerned us. But our enemy is now at 
our doors. There is no time for deliberation, 
nor for this stranger and his companions, if he 
could find them, to prepare themselves for the 
unequal combat. Can we for a moment listen 
to his proposal? Did he not compare the 
sphynx's strength to that of a hundred men ; 
and propose at first to oppose it with a 
thousand ? He now inverts his proposal, and 
substitutes for the tenth multiple, its reciprocal, 
a tenth part. If, as this forward stranger 
asserts, we have been hitherto foolish, will it 
mend the matter to follow his- advice ? Perhaps 
the sphynx would be glad to accept his chal* 
lenge ; but are we to stake all on the success of 
these champions against the formidable dragon, 
where the odds by his own account are so much 
against them? Since he is so discerning as to 
distinguish so nicely between the properties of 
the mind and the body, it would be more to the 
purpose if he would enter the lists with the 
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sphynx in that contest in which he seems to be 
a proficient. We should indeed be obliged to 
him if, instead of his rash proposal of deliver- 
ing us by his prowess, he would solve the 
senigmas.' 

^^CEdipus listened to these sarcasms with 
modesty and composure. The elders approved 
of Euphemon's opinion, but the assembly did 
not applaud his speech. On a sudden the 
dreadful voice of the sphynx was heard pro- 
posing the first senigma. 

*^ ^ Who is that fruitfiil mother, the wife of two 
husbands, one from the north, and the other 
from the south, by whom she has an equal 
number of children, those by her northern 
husband being all sons, and by her southern 
husband all daughters ?' 

^'A solemn silence ensued. The elders 
gathered together in groups. They cast about 
in their minds to discover the solution. Their 
conjectures wandered from the children to their 

d2 
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fathers^ and from their fathers to their mother. 
At last the best solution they could find was 
that the mother was the earth ; that her two 
husbands were the sun and moon^ and that 
her children were the days and nights; the 
days^ they said^ are her sons^ because the male 
divinity^ Phoebus^ is the god of day ; and the 
nights are her daughters^ because Diana is the 
goddess of night ; but they could not reconcile 
this solution to the other conditions of the 
aenigma^ by explaining in what manner the 
moon^ being feminine^ could be regarded as one 
of the husbands of the earthy or how the sun 
could be said to come from the norths and the 
moon from the south. 

^^The dreadful voice of the sphynxwas again 
heard proposing the second aenigma. 

^^ ^ What is that animal which in the morning 
goes on four legs^ at noon^ on two^ and in the 
evening, on three?' 

^^The elders were more puzzled with this 
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aenigma than with the first. They were unable 
to take the first step towards a solution. They 
discussed the nature and qualities of an aenigma^ 
with a view to establish a definition of it^ 
according to the method of the eastern philoso- 
phers. Some said that an aenigma is an in- 
veited syllogism^ and that the equivoque lies in 
the major proposition ; others^ partly agreeing 
with these^ said that the equivoque lies in the 
second term, or the minor. Others again said 
that an aenigma is a proposition in which the 
data are latent; and that when found, the pro- 
position either is self-evident, or becomes de- 
monstrated. (Edipus heard their discussions, 
but did not join in them. He rather agreed 
with the last arguers ; he considered that the 
data were expressed figuratively ; and he betook 
himself to discover their meaning. As he sat, 
he reclined his head on his knees ; he covered 
his face with his hands, to exclude the view of 
the surrounding objects, and became abstracted 
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in his own thoughts. The assembled people 
wandered about the hall. They said among 
themselves that the sph jnx was inspired by the 
infernal divinities with a super-human capacity ; 
that their calamities were beyond the reach of 
relief from man. That their own sages and 
philosophers were unable to expound the per- 
plexing questions^ and that they must submit 
to the forfeiture which they had agreed to yield* 
The virgins who had been selected for the 
sacrifice were already prepared and brought 
forth^ to be given up to the monster. 

^^Again its voice was heard demanding an- 
swers to the senigmas; or in default of them^ 
the render of the forfeiture. The ancients re- 
sumed their seats, and the assembly stood round 
expecting, with sorrow and heaviness, the same 
result which had taken place in the preceding 
year. CEdipus, who remained in the same 
bending posture, was roused as from a trance 
by the loud voice of Euphemon. ^If this 
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stranger/ said he^ ' can solve the aenigmas, it 
is now the time to do so ; otherwise^ let him 
declare his inability, and no longer keep us in 
suspense.' 

^^ CBdipus rose slowly firom his seat ; the 
assembly gazed upon him silently, but with- 
out hope of benefit. The eyes of CEdipus 
met the fiery glance of the sphynx itself, 
glaring at him through the columns of the 
building. 

** ^ The year/ he said, * is a fi-uitful mother, 
the wife of two husbands, one from the north 
and the other from the south, by whom she has 
an equal nmnber of children; those by her 
northern husband being all sons, and by her 
southern husband, all daughters ; the days are 
her sons, whose colour is white, which com- 
plexion they must derive from a northern 
fiither ; the daughters are the nights, who de- 
rive their Ethiopian hue from their southern 
father. The days are her sons, for they are 
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typified by Apollo^ the god of day; and the 
nights are her daughters^ for they are signified 
by Diana, the goddess of night/ 

^^ The sphynx uttered deep groans, and 
writhed with convulsive contortions. A thick 
smoke issued fi*om its mouth and nostrils. 
CEdipus, unmoved, proceeded. ^ Man/ he said, 
'is that animal which in the morning goeson 
four legs, at noon on two, and in the evening 
on three. The morning means his infancy; 
noon, his manhood ; and the evening, his old 
age. In his mfancy he crawls upon his hands 
and feet ; in his manhood he walks erect ; and 
in his old age he uses a staff.' 

" The sphynx uttered piercing shrieks, with 
which the vaulted roof resounded. Flames 
darted forth fix)m its mouth. It fell prostrate 
on the ground. Its internal fires penetrated 
its vitals, and consumed all its fleshy parts to 
ashes. Nothing remained but its adamantine 
scales, and its ribs of brass, fused with gold. 
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Thus were the Thebans rid of that dreadful 
scourge. 

" CBdipus was crowned king of Thebes. He 
saw Jocasta. She was still beautiful ; her 
charms were mature and expanded; her de- 
portment was grave^ dignified^ and majestic; 
her manners graceful and elegant. She in-> 
spired CEdipus with admiration and love. He 
meditated with a thrilling transport the posses-* 
sion of the widowed princess as his own queen. 
Jocasta perceived that she was the subject of 
his thoughts. She had already felt^ with some 
anxiety^ an extraordinary sensation with regard 
to him. In her thoughts she compared his age 
with her own. His maturity might appear 
juvenile. Was this love ? Alas ! it was that 
innate sympathy by which^ when kindred ap- 
proach each other, the lymph of affection about 
the heart rises and overflows its cells. Uncon- 
scious of their close consanguinity, this instinc- 
tive efiusion inflamed their fatal passion. In a 
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secluded part of the royal gardens he acquainted 
her with his tender sentiments. 'Beautiful 
princess/ he said^ ' let me declare to you that 
attachment which my behaviour must have 
already disclosed. I am enamoured of you. 
You possess the excess of my soul beyond 
what is engrossed by the gods, whom I adore, 
and by my people, who are my children. I 
can only love as a king ; my affections are not 
wholly my own. You have extorted from me 
a great part of what belongs to others.' He 
would have said more, but his feelings were too 
intense for utterance. He looked to Jocasta 
for some answer. His fervid looks when he 
began this address prepared her for what was 
to follow. She listened to him with a serious 
ecstasy; she nearly fainted with an awful de- 
light ; her eyes darted glances of bashful and 
grateful love. He pressed her hand, on per- 
ceiving these happy presages. Her hitherto 
tranquil countenance became grave, and even 
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sorrowfuL Her whole frame quivered with 
emotion. Her towering bosom heaved and sank, 
as the flux and reflux of the aerial tides, which 
are circumambient about the orbs of heaven. 
^Am I then one of your beloved children?^ 
she said. ^ It may be so/ answered (Edipus ; 
^ and perhaps you are as old as the king your 
father. But it is not forbidden you to marry 
such a father.' ^I dread marrying my son 
rather than my father/ answered Jocasta, re- 
collecting the prediction of the oracle. (Edi- 
pus did not think of the oracle : he supposed 
she spoke in jest. ^Your taste/ said he, 'is 
different from that of the rest of your sex, who 
usually prefer youth to age in the choice, or at 
least in the acceptance of their suitors.' Their 
conversation became more close and earnest. 
He extolled in whispers the dark heaven of her 
eyes ; her glances became keener from his 
praise. 'Yoxu'lips,' he said, 'rival in colour, 
and probably in taste, the nectar of the gods.' 
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As he spoke, her breath fanned his cheek ; his 
breath fanned hers. It was as the mixture of 
eddying winds passing over the blossomed 
bean-fieldy and the contiguous meadows depas- 
tured by the heifers of Arabia Felix. Jocasta 
permitted the words, ^ Oh, heaven ! ' to escape 
her. He uttered the same words more fer- 
vently, but an instant later. Her hands were 
already inclosed in his ; the grasp was hitherto 
his only; but it now became mutual. ^Did 
you say heaven?^ said (Edipus. ^I have be- 
trayed myself,' she answered. Such was the 
simple courtship of that unenlightened age.'' 

" In what respects have we improved upon 
it ? " asked the king. The poet made no reply, 
but proceeded : — 

^^ CEdipus and Jocasta were married. There 
was no younger princess of the house of Laius. 
No one was dissatisfied, because Jocasta had no 
competitor. The older ladies of the court, 
without approving of his taste, excused him on 
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the ground that he had no choice near home ; 
but they said he had been hasty. The old 
senators said they had never known so young a 
man so wise. Their daughters declared they 
had never seen so wise a man so handsome. 
The matrons thought that Jocasta was too old 
for CEdipus : considering her age^ they thought 
he might have one, or at most two, children by 
her. These thoughts did not occur to (Edipu^ 
or Jocasta. They enjoyed the fullest measure 
of conjugal felicity. Nothing was wanting in 
her; nothing superfluous in him. They were 
each to Ifhe other the perfection of the opposite 
sex. Their honey-moon lasted eight months, 
and was not succeeded by a month of gall ; 
contrary to the saying of the sage Zoroaster. 
In due time, Jocasta gave birth to the twin 
princes, Eteocles and Polynices, the fruit of 
the first embrace. 

^^ OEldipus governed Thebes with wisdom and 
glory. His name became famous in all the 
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countries of Greece. His kingdom flourished* 
He raised a powerful army, and marched at 
their head into a part of his territories, of which 
the Macedonians, his perfidious neighbours, 
had possessed themselves, by fraud and force, 
during the troubles of Thebes. To allow them 
to retain what they have unjustly seized, he 
said, would be not only to encourage injustice 
but to invite further aggression. The Macedo- 
nians were unwilling to relinquish their con- 
quest, and opposed him with all their forces. 
He gave them battle, and routed them with 
great slaughter. Pursuing the fugitives, he 
made great inroads into their country; he oc- 
cupied with his victorious troops many of their 
fortresses and strong places, and made vigorous 
preparations to march to besiege their capital. 
They sued for peace. Their ambassadors be- 
gan the negotiations by proposing to yield the 
disputed territory. CEdipus sternly interrupted 
them. ^It is not disputed,^ said he, * other- 
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wise than by the rightful owners reclaiming 
what they have been dispossessed of by aggres- 
sion/ The ambassadors then proposed that 
their country should pay the Thebans all the 
expenses of the war^ on their restoring what 
they possessed in Macedonia. This they said 
was according to the principle of maintaining 
inviolate the integrity of both countries. CEdi- 
pus answered; that the Macedonians would 
have better maintained the character of integ- 
rity by not seizing what did not belong to 
them; and that it would be no reflection on 
his integrity if he kept possession of all that 
he had conquered by his arms ; for he had that 
right which conquest confers on success in war^ 
where the belligerents appeal to force only as 
their umpire, and risk all on its decision. But 
he would agree to give them peace on the terms 
which they had proposed, and restore to them 
all his conquests, with the exception of one 
fortress, which was impregnable, and which 
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resembled one upon a precipitous rock near the 
pillars of Hercules. This excepted fortress was, 
he said, of too much importance to the interests 
of his country to be given up. The ambas- 
sadors remonstrated. The fortress, they said, 
was far detached from the Theban country; 
they might with equal reason demand the ces- 
sion to them of the capital, Thebes itself. 
CEdipus smiled. ^The case is different,' said 
he; 'I have possession of the fortress by right 
of conquest, and I can retain it ; you have not 
possession of Thebes either by right or by 
wrong, and you could not retain it if you had 
it. If you accede to the terms which I propose 
I am ready to make peace at this moment ; if 
not, I shall immediately march towards your 
capital. Peace is a grant from the moderation 
of the conqueror.' Peace was concluded. The 
Macedonian fortress has remained in the pos- 
session of the Thebans to this day. 

^^The good shepherd who had rescued the 
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infant CEdipus from destruction heard with 
astonishment and delight of his accession to 
the throne of Thebes^ and of his wisdom as a 
king, which he had displayed in an inferior 
degree as a shepherd. Yet he could not ac- 
count for CEdipus having deserted him. — 
^ Doubtless/ he said, ^ he must be of a superior 
order of men, and, incited by an innate dignity, 
has spumed the inferior walk of humble life. 
He must have felt an inward certainty that he 
was not my son ; his natural bent has led him 
into that superior station in which he was bom, 
and from which no adverse circumstances can 
estrange him. Perhaps he has discovered his 
parents ; if not, it cannot be unpleasant to him 
to learn that he is not so meanly allied as to be 
my son. The richness of his clothes, which I 
have preserved, convince me that he is of dis« 
tinguished parentage ; perhaps they may lead 
to the discovery of his parents, if they are still 
unknown to him.' Induced by these consider- 

E 
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ations^ he came to Thebes with the dress in 
which he had found CEdipus^ and the bands 
torn from the officer's clothes with which his 
feet were fastened. 

" The good shepherd had little difficulty in 
obtaining access to (Edipus. He found him 
and Jocasta sitting in an inner apartment of the 
palace. The two young princes^ Eteocles and 
Polynices^ were playing about them. The king 
and queen were amused with their children's 
sports. Creon^the late king^ and Euphemon^ the 
prime minister^ were present. The old officer^ 
who had been entrusted by Laius with the chaige 
of destroying CEdipus when an infant^ was in 
attendance. CEdipus recognized his supposed 
father immediately. He was affected to tears. 
He embraced him^ and introduced him to Jo- 
casta as his father. Jocasta and the company 
were surprised at the unexpected interview. 
The young princes gave up their sports. The 
attention of all present was directed to the 
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old man^ who said he was come to inform (Edi- 
pus^ that he was not his son^ as he had hitherto 
supposed. He then produced the dress in 
which he had found CEdipus, and the strips of 
the officer's clothes. Jocasta immediately re- 
cognized them. ^They are the clothes of 
my first child V burst firom her : ^ They are 
the clothes in which I found the king/ said 
the old man. The officer^ in the moment of 
excitement^ cried out^ ^ I bound him in the 
tree with those shreds.' In an instant the 
dreadful inferences were too apparent. CEdi- 
pus was the son of Laius and Jocasta, and was 
her husband ; the two young princes were their 
incestuous ofiispring. Jocasta was struck with 
horror as this conviction forced itself upon her 
mind. She screamed wildly^ and ran^ scarcely 
conscious of what she did^ to her own apart- 
ment. She threw herself on the floor. She 
bewailed her fate^ as one accursed by the gods^ 
and thought of CEdipus only as the instrument 
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of their vengeance. No hope remained for 
her in the abyss of her agonizing distress. 
She recollected that there was a da^er in a 
cabinet in the apartment. She opened it^ and, 
seizing the weapon in her distraction, plunged 
it into her body a little below the left breast. 
It pierced her heart, and she instantly expired. 

(Edipus, scarcely less distracted than Jo- 
casta, followed her, but was too late to prevent 
the fatal blow. He found her body lying 
bleeding. He drew the dagger out of the 
wound in her side. ' Adieu,^ he said, ^ thou 
pure spirit ' '' 

" Hold ?^ cried the king, *^ Let me not hear 
the sequel too horrible for utterance. Would 
that the recital were only a fiction ! Tears are 
part of the business of life, and the faithful 
relation of human events is but a story of 
calamity. O, Clytemnestra, my beloved queen, 
from whom I have been estranged for so many 
years by this fatal war, thou art, at least, not 
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exposed to the evil destiny of that unhappy 
mother! May the propitious gods protect 
thee and Orestes from all misfortunes V^ 
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BOOK II. 



Orestes^ the only son of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra, was in the eleventh year of his 
age^ when he arrived at the court of his uncle 
Strophius^ king of Phocis \ Strophius received 
his nephew with the most tender affection. 
Orestes presented to him the letter which he 
had brought with him from Agamemnon. The 
king gave it to his attendant^ who read it 
aloud. 

^ Strophius was the husband of Agamemnon's sister, 
Anaxibia. 
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^^ Agamemnon^ king of Argos and MycefUB^ to 
Strophius, king ofPhocis. 

^^ If any additional proof can be wanting to 
those I have abready given you, of my con- 
fidence in the sincerity of your attachment to 
me, the step I now take in committing my son, 
Orestes, to your care and protection, during my 
absence at the siege of Troy, will convince you 
of my imbounded reliance on your friendship. 
It will also evince the very high opinion I en- 
tertain of your wisdom and virtue. As it is 
the desire of all others the nearest to my heart, 
that my son should possess every good qua- 
lity becoming a prince, who, I trust, will suc- 
ceed me in the thrones of these kingdoms, I 
have implored the divine aid in securing for 
him the best course of education to qualify 
him for his high destinies. The propitious 
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gods have given me^ in you, a friend^ whose 
successful care of your own son, my dear 
nephew Pylades^ is manifested by the early 
exhibition of his noble qualities^ which are 
the admiration of all Greece. May you extend 
your kindness to Orestes with equal success ! 
May he acquire the friendship of yourself and 
Pylades ! Farewell !*' 

Strophius was affected. He embraced Ores- 
tes. " You are most welcome, my dear Ores- 
tes/* he said, *^ you shall be to me as my son.'* 
The princes, Orestes and Pylades, approached 
each other, drawn together by an innate and 
spontaneous affection, existing in its germ 
before their eyes presented to each other the 
object of a friendship which has had no paral- 
lel in the world. They were of the same age 
and stature ; their beauty was equal, and of the 
same kind. Their dispositions were equally 
virtuous and benevolent. Their understandings 
equally good ; their tastes and pursuits alike. 
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They resembled each other in figure^ counte- 
nance, gait, deportment, and manners. As 
they grew up, their resemblance increased as 
well as their friendship. 

Their mornings were devoted to the study of 
science, morals, and history. The sage Eudoxus 
was their preceptor. He apprised them that the 
acquisition of knowledge is the business of sci- 
ence; that the knowledge of many truths is 
science itself; and that science will be perfect, 
when no truth remains to be discovered. " We 
derive,^' he said, ^^our first knowledge from the 
impression which external objects make on our 
senses. We know that things are hard or soft, 
solid or fluid, from the touch ; green oi; blue, 
fix)m the sight ; fragrant or fetid by the smell ; 
sweet or bitter by the taste; and whether 
sounds are melodious or harsh, by the sense of 
hearing; and we give the names, hard, soft, 
solid, fluid, green, blue, &c. to these simple and 
prime sensations, which are the same in all men. 
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^^ Of all our senses the sight brings us ac- 
quainted with the greatest number^ and the 
greatest variety of objects ; for it extends much 
beyond the sense of hearing, which is the next 
in point of extent; the sense of smelling is the 
next; the other senses, the touch and the 
taste, are confined within the limits of our 
persons/* 

^^ Can these plain truths be science ?'* en- 
quired Orestes. " Yes/' answered Eudoxus, 
^^ they are the foundation of all science. The 
objects with which our senses make us ac- 
quainted, soon suggested to men, in the primi- 
tive ages, the notions of number, quantity, and 
figure. The recurrence of days and nights 
suggested the addition of numbers; the lapse of 
years, the multiplication of days ; the decrease of 
flocks, the subtraction of a part from the whole ; 
the partition of a father's wealth among his chil- 
dren, the division of the portions. The science of 
arithmetic is the adaptation of four rules for the 
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use of those whose exigencies require these four 
kinds of computation. These exigencies exist 
not so much from the nature of things (for they 
could not be constituted otherwise)^ but from 
necessity, which may be said to be paramount 
to Nature itself/' *^ God made Nature/' said 
Pylades^ " Is necessity superior to God?'* 
'* It is true/' said Eudoxus, " that God consti- 
tuted the nature of things such as we now enjoy 
them. He might have constituted them other- 
wise. There are many things in nature which 
do not follow from necessity; such^ for in- 
stance^ as that an apple separated from the 
stalky should fall to the ground. This does not 
follow from necessity^ but from the will of 
God, only, or rather from that property which 
He has been pleased to communicate to the 
apple and all other bodies near us, viz. an 
innate propensity to fall towards the earth. 
But what is impossible is so from necessity. 
It is no derogation to the omnipotence of the 
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-i^^lii^ghty^ that He does not^ or even cannot 
work impossibilities; nor does it imply that 
necessity is his superior. He is wise and bene- 
volent; to be otherwise is impossible even to 
Him. But to proceed with our lecture. 

^^ Names were given to sensations^ in order 
that men by mentioning these names, might 
communicate their sensations to one another. 
This is the purpose of speech, which is not a 
sixth sense, but an endowment in addition to 
the five senses, bestowed alone upon mankind^ 
who are the most favoured by Providence of all 
animated beings, with which, or with whom we 
are conversant. God might, without any reflec- 
tion on his goodness, have made man without 
either speech or reason. It is not of necessity, 
but of his goodness, that we are possessed of 
these noble qualities. But names alone were not 
sufficient. Exterior objects possessed bulk, or 
quantity, and figure. They were in motion, or 
at rest. To express these difierent states in- 
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volved complex ideas. The ancients defined 
motion to be the passion of matter influenced 
by impulse. They said that a point was the 
expression of the contact of boundary in every 
direction. They did not define reason^ which 
distinguishes man from the brute. But they 
defined instinct which separates brutes from 
men. They said that instinct is a propensity 
prior to experience, and independent of instruc- 
tion «. These they called prime definitions, be. 
cause they are general or universally true. 
But when any particular formation was com- 
mpn to a great number of objects, animate or 
not, they classed them together undjer a name 
expressive of their generic character. Thus 
mankind and birds walk on two feet, or are 
bipeds; but men, although comprehended in 
the same class with birds in this respect, differ 
from them in another; viz. that men are with-* 

* Paley's Natural Theology. 
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out the plumage of birds ; and^ therefore^ the 
ancients defined man to be Upes implumiSy or 
an unplumed biped ; in which definition they 
included him in the next highest genus^ UpeSy 
to which he belonged, with the differentia^ the 
want of plumage. By the aid of this definition 
the ancients demonstrated, that the Ethiopians, 
or black Africans, were men ; for they made 
this their major proposition, viz. that every 
bipes imphtmis is a man; and they made the 
minor proposition, that every African is by^es 
implumis: whence they drew the conclusion 
that every African is a man; a doctrine which 
startled many when first broached, whatever it 
may do hereafter. They called the major pro- 
position a dictum de omni ; the whole argument 
a syllogism; and they called this method of 
reasoning by the name of logic. Some have 
disputed, and others ridiculed the method of 
logic, but the judicious have approved and 
adopted it in all ages. The cynic, who plucked 
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the cock of its feathers^ and asked^ if it was not 
a man, because it was bipes implumiSy deserves 
no commendation for his subtlety ; for he per- 
verted the sense of the major proposition ; the 
true meaning of which was, that the creatures 
are such as they are formed by nature. Nor 
does the jester, who advanced the syllogism; 
cold water ia good in a certain fever; but every 
fever is a certain fever ; therefore, cold water is 
good in every fever; although he enjoyed a laugh 
at the expense of the pragmatic doctor, who 
was posed by its fallacy.^' 

" The fallacy,** said Orestes, ^ lies in the 
equivocal meaning of the word certain/' 

" But how does that affect the syllogism?*' 
said Pylades. 

Orestes said that the major proposition was 
not dictum de omni, but only applied to one 
fever. 

Pylades continued, that the minor propo- 
sition was in effect the major. ^^ It makes,** 
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said he, ^' what belongs to one belong to all.'^ 
But they somewhat enjoyed the jester's hu- 
mour. 

From what I have premised/^ said Eu^ 
doxus, '* it follows, that no prime or general 
proposition can be demonstrated. For no- 
thing admits of proof, unless the subject is 
part of some whole, an individual of some class, 
as to which the predicate is admitted ; but what 
is general is a whole, and not included in a 
greater class. It follows, also, that reasoning 
must fail unless the major proposition is admit* 
ted; and, therefore, he who denies it is not 
worthy to be argued with. To reason with 
such an one is altogether useless.^' 

At the conclusion of his lecture, Eudoxus 
gave his royal pupils his own manuscripts, 
which he said contained all the rules for the 
operations of arithmetic, with the reasons on 
which they are founded. ^The books of in- 
struction in this science,^' said he, " which are 
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extant, contain the rules only, without the prin- 
ciples; in which respect they are defective; 
for, without knowing the principles, we may be 
said rather to believe in the truth of these rules 
than to know them to be true. It is essential 
to science to know how and why they are true. 
' Without this we should be mere manual ope- 
rators, as those whose knowledge is only gained 
by experience, and not from instruction. The 
understanding is the best help to the memory, 
is one of the maxims written in the book of 
Zend.^' 

The princes practised the rules of calculation 
set them by Eudoxus, with facility, because the 
principles were explained; and they remem- 
bered them the better because they understood 
them. Eudoxus proposed to relate to them 
the history of the world. The princes regarded 
him with surprise. They had no conception 
that the history of the world could have been 
recorded. They supposed that very few men 
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could be acquainted with the state of the world 
in theirown time^or even with the history of their 
own country. The history of all the kingdoms 
and countries of the earth ; of their origin^ dy- 
nasties^ revolutions^ rise^ progress^ conquests^ 
decline, and fall^ appeared to them to be a know- 
ledge too extensive for the greatest human ca- 
pacity to attain in the longest life. 

w 

" The world/' saidEudoxus^ "is not old, nor 
is it very large ; at least so much of it as we 
are acquainted with. Some hold that it is an. 
infinite plane, and that the ocean which bounds 
the known terra firma, is itself without a boun- 
dary outwards : others have suspected that the 
world is a globe ; in which case, they say, the 
surface wiQ be without a boundary, and in that 
sense infinite, because continuous, whether its 
magnitude be great or small. If it be a 
globe, consisting of land and sea, we are con- 
fined to it as to a prison, though a large 
one; but we at present do not know the 
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extent of either its solid or fluid surface. 
Large as the extent of land may appear to 
be, it is probable that the sea exceeds it in 
superficial contents. The face of the ocean 
may extend in a convex curve from the pillars 
of Hercules westward to the eastern shores of 
India. There may or may not be islands or a 
continent intervening. There is no land known 
to exist to the westward of the continent of 
Europe, save some islands towards the northern 
parts, which are peopled by the descendants of 
Japetus, the eldest son of the great patriarch 
Noah. But near the northern part of Asia, 
occupied by the posterity of Magog, the second 
son of Japetus, a large country has been dis- 
covered, but not much explored. Some sup- 
pose that this country is of great width from 
west to east, and that it extends to the north 
pole, and perhaps beyond it ; and towards the 
south pole, as far as the southern extremity of 
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Africa or further; but that there is less land 
toward the south pole than the north. The 
great continent^ which includes the principal 
parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, may be only 
an immense island of an irregular figure, 
bounded at the north by the frozen sea; or it 
may be part of a still greater island, the re- 
mainder of which (adjoining to it at its north- 
ern parts) may lie somewhere between and 
beyond the western parts of Europe and the 
eastern coasts of India. The extent of this 
unknown, but not undiscovered, country, might 
be ascertained by exploring the neighbouring 
country to the east of Asia. But mankind pre- 
fer what is bold and hazardous to what is easy, 
because they consider the more difficult and 
dangerous enterprises the more honourable. 
They would rather encounter the perils of the 
sea in searching for a great continent in the 
Atlantic ocean, than cross the narrow strait 
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which separates Asia from that other country^ 
and explore it. This preference may delay the 
desired discovery for ages. 

"When the waters of the deluge had some- 
what subsided^ the ark rested on the loftiest of 
the mountains of Ararat^ which stretch across 
Armenia, between the southern coasts of the 
Euxine and Caspian seas. Ignorant of where 
they were^ the situation of Noah and his family 
abounded with dangers. The ark might touch on 
some declivity, and fall over as the flood receded, 
or it might rest on a pinnacle of rock, surrounded 
by precipices, from which th^y could not de- 
scend with safety. They acted with a degree 
of caution due to the preservation of the pro- 
genitors of the future world. At first, they 
Uberated a crow or raven from the window of 
the ark: this voracious bird would probably 
find the tops of mountains (left bare by the 
recession of the waters) covered with the re- 
mains of the inhabitants, who had climbed 
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thither as their last refuge. This^ their first 
messenger, went to and fro, finding its food on 
the dry parts, but resting on the roof of the 
ark ; they therefore sent a dove out of the ark, 
which soon returned into it, finding no better 
resting-place. Seven days aflerwards they sent 
out the dove again : it returned in the evening, 
bringing in its bill a leaf of laurel, a shrub which 
grows on the plains. They waited seven days 
longer, at the end of which they took off the 
roof of the ark and descended from it, the flood 
having then disappeared. This dreadful inflic- 
tion of Providence, the great deluge, took place 
one thousand six hundred and fifty-six years 
afler the creation of the world. 

'^ Noah had three sons, Japetus, Ammon, and 
Shem ; of whom Japetus, or Japhet, was the 
eldest, and Shem the youngest. 

^^The sons of Noah, finding that their occu- 
pation of land, whichwas at first in common, was 
inconvenient and unsatisfactory, agreed to make 
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a partition of the earth amongst them, so that 
each might possess his own share in severalty. 
They therefore, about a century after the de- 
luge, divided the world into three parts, as 
nearly equal in value as they could judge, having 
regard to extent, quality, situation, and climate. 
Noah is supposed to have made the division for 
them, or at least to have assisted them in it : 
however, it was agreed to make the partition 
by lots. One of the third parts consisted of 
the northern countries of the world, being those 
inhabited by people whose complexion is fair ; 
another third part consisted of the middle 
countries, whose people are tawny; and the 
third, of the southern parts of the earth, whose 
inhabitants are black. The words, fair, tawny, 
and black, were written on three small tablets, 
undistinguishable from each other in figure or 
appearance, one of those words being written 
on each tablet; and the tablets were put into a 
hat. The sons of Noah drew the lots according 
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to seniority. Japhet, being the eldest^ drew 
the first lot, on which was written the word 
fair. The whole of Europe, the islands of the 
Archipelago, and the northern part of Asia, fell 
to his share. Ammon, the second son, drew 
the next lot, marked black. He got the whole 
of Afirica, and the southern part of Asia. The 
third lot, marked tawny, remained for Shem, 
the youngest son. He had the middle parts of 
Asia, from the sea of Tarshish, or the Mediter- 
ranean, to the great Eastern ocean. Noah and 
his sons knew that there was an unexplored 
country lying to the north-eastward of Asia. 
Some of the ante-diluvians had crossed the 
narrow strait which separates it from the Asiatic 
coast, and had penetrated far into it. It was 
stated by these adventurers to be a new world 
as large as the old one. Some of them re^ 
mained there, where their posterity may still 
continue, if they did not aU perish in the de- 
luge. The sons of Noah disregarded this coun* 
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try altogether in their partition. It may be 
said still to remain in common^ miless Japetus 
alone was entitled to it by right of primogeni- 
ture, or the setders may claim it by right of 
occupancy. To commemorate this remarkable 
partition, Heber, one of the descendants of 
Shem, gave the name of Peleg to one of his 
sons^ who was bom while they were engaged in 
it : that name signifies a partition in the lan- 
guage of the Hebrews. The sons of Noah and 
their families took possession of the countries 
allotted to them. 

'^ Japhet or Japetus had six sons ; Gomer, 
Magog, Tubal, Meschech, Madai, and Javan. 
Gomer settled in Armenia ; but his descendants 
spread themselves to the west in Asia Minor, 
and over great part of Europe, as far as His- 
pania, Lusitania, Gaul, and Britain. The Cim- 
bri and Cambri are his descendants. Magog 
took possession of Eastern Scythia and Tartary ; 
Tubal of Sarmatia and Scandinavia; Meschech 
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of Moscovy, or Western Scythia ; Madai of the 
north-western part of Asia Minor, Media, and 
the parts of Greece beyond the Peloponnesus ; 
Javan of the Peloponnesus, Macedonia, Thrace, 
Spain, and the parts of Britain not occupied by 
the Cambri ; and also of the southern parts of 
Asia Minor. His two sons Elisha and Dodanim 
founded Elis and Dodana in Greece ; his son 
Kittim built Citium in Macedonia. His fourth 
son, Tarshish, founded the city of Tarsus in Cili- 
cia, within Asia Minor, and Tartessus in Spain. 
The Mediterranean sea was called after him the 
great sea of Tarshish. His fleets navigated it 
from Asia Minor to the pillars of Hercules. 

^^ Ammon and his four sons took possession of 
Africa and of the parts of Asia comprised in 
their allotment. Cush, the eldest son, and his 
descendants, possessed Ethiopia in Africa, Ara- 
bia, Persia, and Idumea in Asia. Mizraim, the 
second son, possessed Egypt: the Philistines 
are his posterity. Phut, the third son, settled 
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in Mauritania, on the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean sea. Canaan, the youngest son 
of A^mon, wrongfully possessed himself of Pa- 
lestine, to which he gave his name. This country 
was part of the allotment of Shem ; but the fa- 
mily of Shem did not at that time molest Canaan 
in the possession of it. Nimrod, or Belus, the 
grandson of Cush, or of Ammon, built the city 
of Babylon, which was another encroachment 
upon the allotment of Shem. 

^^Shem had five sons; Elam, Assyr, Arphaxad, 
Lud, and Aram. Elam settled in Elymais, or 
Southern Persia; Assyr built Nineveh, and 
foimded Assyria ; the Hebrews, who were the 
posterity of Arphaxad, dwelt in Chaldea ; others 
of his descendants in India and Birmah ; Lud 
was the founder of Lydia, and Aram of Meso- 
potamia, that fertile coimtry lying between the 
rivers Hiddekel, or Tigris, and Euphrates ; 
which includes Paradise and the garden of 
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Eden^ the elysian sojourn of the first parents of 
mankind. The mountains of Ararat^ on which 
the ark rested, are the northern boundary of 
Paradise. 

^^ Noah was living at the time of the aggres- 
sions of Canaan and Nimrod on the possessions 
of Shem. With a prophetic voice, he predicted 
the future destinies of his posterity. He pro- 
phesied that the descendants of Shem should 
subdue those of Ammon, and that the posterity 
of Japhet should subjugate both. He said, 
^ Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of servants shall 
he be to his brethren. Blessed be the Lord 
God of Shem; Canaan shaU be his servant. 
God shall enlarge Japhet : he shall dwell in 
the tents of Shem; and Canaan shall be his 
servant.^ By Canaan the prophet designated 
the whole race of Ammon, as he designated 
those of Shem and Japhet by the names of 
those patriarchs ; in which sense they were the 
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brethren of Canaan. Upwards of a thousand 
years have elapsed since this remarkable pro- 
phecy^ which yet in a great measure remains 
to be fulfilled. The Hebrews^ the descendants 
of Shem, have indeed conquered Canaan ; and 
the descendants of Joktan^ the great grandson 
of Arphaxad^ the third son of Shem, are the 
Hindoos of Birmah and India^ which are part 
of the possessions allotted to Ammon on the 
partition of the world. But, on the other hand, 
the descendants of Nimrod, of the race of Am- 
mon, overcame the Assyrians of the race of 
Shem, and have reduced Assyria to the state of 
a province of the Babylonian empire. With 
regard to the prediction of the enlargement or 
domination of the descendants of Japhet over 
those of Shem and Ammon, the fulfilment of 
that prophecy has scarcely begun. The siege 
of Troy cannot be considered as war between 
the races of Japhet and Ammon. The people 
of Troy are the descendants of Madai, one of 
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the sons of Japhet. Polybus, king of Egypt, 
and Memnon, king of Ethiopia, allies of the 
Trojans, are indeed of the race of Ammon ; but 
they are to be considered as auxiliaries only, 
the principals in the war, the Greeks and the 
Trojans, being originally of the stock of Japhet. 
The Thracians, under Rhesus their king, who 
has joined the Trojans with a considerable body 
of cavalry, is of the same stock. But many of 
the Greeks of the present day are of the inter- 
mixed blood of Japetus and Ammon. Argos 
was founded by Inachus ; Athens by Cecrops ; 
both of whom brought colonies from Egypt. 
They were descendants of Mizraim, the second 
son of Ammon. Thebes was founded by Cad- 
mus, a Phenician, a descendant of Canaan, 
probably of his son Sidon, who built the city of 
that name. The Macedonians boast of their 
descent from Ammon. The inhabitants of 
the other parts of Europe are of the more 
genuine race of Japhet. By them the pre- 
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diction of the enlargement of Japhet may be 
accomplished. 

'^ Heber was the grandson of Arphaxad^ the 
third son of Shem. He was bom sixty-seven 
years after the deluge. His descendants are 
called Hebrews. From him was lineally de- 
scended^ in the sixth degree^ the great patriarch 
Abraham, who was bom about three hundred 
years after the deluge. 

" When Abraham was seventy-five years old, 
that is to say, about 376 years after the deluge, 
that patriarch received a divine command 
to quit the country of Haran, within Assyria, 
east of the Euphrates, wherein he then dwelt, 
which was part of the possessions of Shem ; 
with an intimation, that he would be directed 
whither he was to proceed. He was directed 
accordingly, by the divine guidance, into the 
country of Canaan, or Palestine, which another 
divine communication promised to give or to 
restore to his posterity. As he proceeded in a 
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southerly direction^ he approached the isthmus 
which connects Asia with Europe, and which 
is separated from Canaan by the wilderness of 
Shur. A grievous famine at that time afflicted 
Canaan, and Abraham advanced into Egypt, 
but he shortly afterwards came into Canaan, 
where he dwelt the remainder of his days. 

^^ Abraham died at the age of 175, that is, 
about 476 years after the deluge, and was bu- 
ried in Canaan, near Mamre. When Abraham 
visited Egypt, the dynasty of the shepherd 
kings governed that country. They were Arabs, 
the descendants of Cush, who had dispossessed 
the posterity of Mizraim of the sovereign au- 
thority. 

^^ Jacob (afterwards named Israel) was one of 
the grandsons of Abraham. He had twelve 
sons, who became the heads or progenitors of 
the twelve tribes of Israel. Moses, the great 
lawgiver of the Hebrews, was of the tribe 
of Levi, his tenth son by his first wife Leah. 
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Of the race of Judah, his third son by Leah, 
the Hebrews expect the Messiah. Joseph, who 
was the elder of the two sons of Jacob by his 
second wife Rachel, was the eleventh of his 
sons in order of birth. 

^^ Jacob, who had dwelt in his youth with his 
father-in-law Laban, in Assyria, returned into 
Canaan about 600 years after the deluge. Here 
he purchased a field, wherem he pitched his 
tent. He then proceeded to Mamre, where 
Isaac, his father, dwelt. Here Isaac died at the 
age of 180 years. Jacob dwelt there after the 
death of Isaac. 

*^ When Joseph was about seventeen years of 
age, some of his elder brothers, out of jealousy 
of the great favour in which he stood with 
Jacob, and attributing to him an assumption of 
pre-eminence over them, denoted by his dreams, 
which he somewhat incautiously related to 
them, resolved to kill him. His eldest brother, 
Reuben, however, prevailed on them to throw 
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him into a dry well, from which Reuben in- 
tended to rescue him. Afler having let him 
down into the well, a company of Ishmaelites, or 
Arabian merchants, happened to pass with their 
camels, laden with spices, on their way into 
Egypt. Judah, not being aware of the inten- 
tions of Reuben, and conceiving that Joseph 
would be left to perish in the well, prevailed 
on the others to spare his life, and to sell him 
to the merchants. They accordingly sold the 
dreamer for twenty pieces of silver coin. Nei- 
ther Reuben nor Judah would accept any part 
of the purchase-money. The merchants took 
Joseph with them into Egypt, and sold him as 
a slave to one Potiphar, a captain in the king^s 
guards. 

" Potiphar, who was a person of considera- 
tion, found the services of Joseph valuable to 
him; he employed him as his steward^ and 
took him into his confidence. The wife of Po- 
tiphar, the Phaedra of antiquity, cast her lasci- 
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vious eyes on Joseph^ who is represented in the 
sacred history as one of the most handsome 
men of the East. She was very beautiful, but 
not chaste. Excited by the fury of her desires, 
she took an opportunity, in the absence of her 
husband, and when the servants were out of the 
house, to propose to him to dishonour the bed 
of his benefactor. She threw her arms round his 
neck ; her dark hair flowed down her exposed 
bosom ; her cheeks and neck were suffused with 
a deep vermilion hue. Her behaviour was that 
of Hermaphrodite to a bashful youth. She de- 
voured his lips with her burning kisses: she 
drew him towards her bed. Horrified at the pro- 
posal of this abandoned woman, he disengaged 
himself from her. She took hold of his dress, 
which he could not without great violence wrest 
from her; in the struggle, he left part of it behind 
in her possession. She reflected on her own 
conduct and that of Joseph with vexation and 
rage. She attributed his coldness not to his 
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virtue or sense of honour^ but to his indifference 
or dislike to her person ; an offence of which 
he was not guilty, but for which she was deter- 
mined to be revenged. It is said that he was 
secretly enamoured of her; that his continence 
was the victory of virtue over desire, and that 
his own internal struggles were more formidable 
than hers. This faithless spouse, who expected 
no solace for her disappointment in the tame 
caresses of her husband, found no alternative 
for her rejected love for Joseph but his ruin. 
She accused him to Potiphar of an attempt upon 
her honour; and showed him the part of his 
dress which she kept, as evidence of his guilt. 
Joseph was degraded from his situation, and 
thrown into prison. 

^* The great Sesostris succeeded to the throne 
of Egypt, as heir to that dynasty which super- 
seded the shepherd or Arab kings, who had 
dispossessed the race of Mizraim. Joseph was 
in imprisonment at the time of the accession of 
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Sesostris. At that time^ which was about six 
hundred and twenty-six years after the deluge^ 
Assyria was the most powerful kingdom in the 
world. Belus or Nimrod had made himself 
master of Nineveh and the Assyrian territory. 
His son or descendant Ninus considerably ex* 
tended his empire ; and the heroine Semiramis, 
the widow of Ninus, advanced her conquests to 
Ethiopia and the Indies. Her successor Sphae* 
rus, or Mamylus, was on the throne of Assyria 
when Sesostris succeeded to the crown of 
Elgypt. During the lifetime of his father, the 
late king, or Pharaoh, (that is the title which 
the Egyptians give to their kings,) Sesostris 
had conquered Arabia and Lybia. He medi- 
tated the conquest of the world, and deter- 
mined to execute his design, when he should 
become the king or Pharaoh of Egypt. His 
first attack was directed against the Assyrian 
empire, which was the greatest object of his 
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ambition* He considered the reigning dynasty 
as usurpers. 

^^ Joseph became known to Sesostris, through 
the medium of an officer of his household^ who 
had been confined in the same prison on a false 
accusation. He was received into the employ- 
ment of the king, and his probity and capacity 
soon gained him the royal fkvour. He soon 
rose to the office of prime minister. He is 
supposed to be the person called by historians^ 
Hermes or Trismegistus, who instructed Sesos- 
tris in politics, and the art or science of govern- 
ment. Sesostris entrusted to Joseph the charge 
of the government of Egypt during his absence 
on his expedition. His forces consisted of 
600,000 foot, 24,000 horse, 27,000 chariots of 
war, and a powerful fleet. He marched into 
Ethiopia and Abyssinia, on the west of the Red 
sea, the islands of which he also reduced. He 
then proceeded eastwards, and extended his 
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conquests beyond the Ganges to the eastern 
coasts of Asia. From thence he marched 
northward and conquered Assyria and Media, 
and advancing into Europe overran Thrace and 
Scythia. But this great monarch of the race 
of Ammon proceeded no further into the ter- 
ritories of Japhet than the river Tanais, 
which flows into the Palus Moeotis, where 
his progress was stopped. His army was there 
in great danger, from the difficulty of the passes 
and the want of provisions. Sesostris after- 
wards became bUnd, and despairing of the 
recovery of his sight, laid violent hands on 
himself. To him almost universal empire was 
no compensation for the deprivation of that one 
sense. His son and successor^ Pheron, a weak 
prince, lost his European possessions, and most 
of the more distant conquests. Japhet, if not 
enlarged, was restored to his possessions. In 
the reign of Pheron, the Assyrians recovered the 
sovereignty of their country. Fifteen succes- 
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sive kings have governed Egypt since Sesostris. 
Atholis^ or Phusannus, is the present king, 

'^ About seven years after Joseph was brought 
into Egypt, Jacob and his family, driven by 
famine out of Canaan, found a secure asylum in 
Egypt. 

^^ Joseph continued to be the prime minister 
of Sesostris until the death of that prince about 
626 years after the deluge* He reigned about 
59 years. Joseph died in the reign of his suc- 
cessor, at the age of 110 years. After his death 
the Pharaohs of Egypt treated the Hebrews 
with great severity. Under these princes, who 
had not known Joseph, the Hebrews were com- 
pelled to perform menial offices for the Egyp- 
tians, and kept in a state of degradation and 
bondage. 

^' Notwithstanding the severity of their treat- 
ment, the Hebrews increased in numbers, inso- 
much that Amenophis, the fourth Pharaoh of 
that name, after an unsuccessful endeavour to 
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prevent the increase of the Hebrews in his 
country^ issued an edicts that all the male 
children, who should afterwards be bom, should 
be put to death; sparing the females only. 
This edict was issued about 775 years after the 
deluge. Moses, the son of Amram, of the tribe 
of Levi, was bom two years after the edict. 
Aaron, his brother, was bom the year before, 
and was therefore not included in its denun- 
ciations. 

" On the birth of Moses, his mother, fearing 
that the child would be massacred by the 
Eigyptians, in enforcing the edict, deposited 
him in a basket of osiers, covered with pitch, 
among the rushes on the bank of the Nile. 
The king's daughter (her name is not recorded 
by the sacred historian) coming there to 
bathe, with her attendants, found the infant, 
and admired his beauty. She concluded that 
he was one of the Hebrew children, whom 
his parents had exposed, preferring that he 
should perish in that manner, rather than by 
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the sword of the executioner. This virtuous 
princess determined^ as the best means of 
saving the life of the child, to bring it up as 
her own ; thus incurring the censure of the 
world, and, perhaps, hazarding her life, for an 
offence against chastity, of which she was her 
own accuser, though innocent ; a sublime ex* 
ample of the sacrifice to sympathy of reputa. 
tion ; which, next to virtue itself, is the bright- 
est of the gems which adorn the lovely sex. 
She thought that this confession to her shame 
would not be discredited, and that none would 
suspect a deception for which she paid so dear. 
The mother's sister was watching at a short 
distance. The princess gave the child to her 
to take to his mother to be nursed, and 
promised to recompense her for her care. 
When he no longer required the breast he was 
brought to the princess, who caused him to be 
educated in all the learning of that age, proba- 
bly not at her father's court, but in some re- 
tired situation. Amenophis, the father of the 
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princess^ died when Moses was about thirteen 
years old,and was succeeded by his son Rameses. 
^^ When Moses was grown up, he perceived 
an Egyptian treating a Hebrew with great 
indignity. Roused with indignation, he struck 
the Egyptian with such violence, that he killed 
him on the spot. Rameses incensed against 
Moses for this act, determined to put him to 
death ; but Moses aware of his intention, fled 
out of Egypt, and took refuge in Midian. 
Here he married Zipporah, one of the daugh- 
ters of Revel, the high-priest of that country, 
by whom he had a son, named Gershom. 
Moses dwelt in that country until he was eighty 
years of age, when, by the divine command, he 
returned to Egypt, with the design to rescue 
his countrymen from the bondage which they 
had now suffered for about 315 years. Amme- 
nemes, the successor of Rameses, was at that 
time king of Egypt. He was the Pharaoh who 
hardened his heart against the Hebrews. He 
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was unwilling to part with a people, whose 
bondage constituted much of the wealth of the 
country. His wealthy subjects, the masters or 
owners of the Hebrews, were the losers by their 
liberation. Moses, by the infliction of plagues 
upon the Egyptians, induced Ammenemes to 
consent reluctantly to their emigration, to 
which his subjects even more unwillingly ac- 
ceded. Finally, they left Egypt, intending to 
return into Canaan, and to take possession of 
that country by force of arms. 

^* Moses led the Hebrews to the south-west- 
erly shore of the Red sea. Ammenemes fol- 
lowed them with a considerable army of infan- 
try, cavalry, and armed chariots. By a mira- 
culous intervention of Providence the Red sea 
was dried up, or driven to evacuate its bed by 
an east wind. The Hebrews passed over in 
safety. Ammenemes dispatched his cavalry 
and chariots to overtake them, and charge them 
in their rear. When the Hebrews had safely 
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crossed, the wind ceased, and the sea rushing 
back into its bed, overwhelmed the cavahy and 
chariots of the Egyptians, and all of them who 
had followed the Hebrews into the sea, perished. 

*^ Moses led the Hebrews from Egypt, 
through the wilderness, where they wandered 
in a state of great privation and hardship for 
forty years. He viewed the promised land 
of Canaan from Mount Pisgah, or Nebo, but 
did not enter it. This great ruler and lawgiver 
died at the age of one hundred and twenty, and 
was buried on that mountain. The invasion of 
Canaan was reserved for Joshua, the second 
judge of the Hebrews, whom Moses conse- 
crated for that purpose. 

^* Joshua proceeded with great caution. He 
sent two spies into Jericho, a fortified city, 
which lay beyond the river Jordan. These 
men entered the city, and found the inhabit- 
ants in a state of great consternation at the 
approach of the Hebrews. The business of the 
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spies required great prudence and circum- 
spection. They discovered a house of ill-fame, 
built on the walls of the city, which was kept 
by Rahab, a courtezan, or procuress. This 
house seemed to them the most fitting for 
their lodging. Their going thither would be 
ascribed, they thought, to the purpose of 
libertinism, and the men they might see there 
were not likely to busy themselves with their 
concerns. But they did not enter the house 
without being observed. The king of Jericho 
had information of it early on the following day, 
and sent persons to Rahab, to require her to 
give up the two Hebrews, who, he said, were 
spies sent by the enemy to pry into the state of 
the country. The good woman had partici- 
pated in the general alarm, and imagined that 
she might, by means of the spies, provide for her 
own safety. She, therefore, concealed them 
under some stalks of flax which she had placed 
in heaps, on the roof of her house to dry in the 
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sun. She told the kmg's messengers, with ap- 
parent sincerity, that she believed that men 
answering their description had come to her 
house, but that she did not know whence they 
came ; that her house was very much resorted 
to, and sometimes by persons apparently of 
high condition, of both sexes ; and it was not 
her practice to enquire who her inmates were. 
She told them that the men had left her house 
in the evening, as it grew dark, before the gates 
of the city were shut ; that she did not know 
whither they went ; but if they were Hebrews 
they would doubtless go to the fords of the 
Jordan, which was the only way by which 
they could return to the Hebrew army; and 
that if the king's servants were expeditious they 
might overtake them. Deceived by her appa- 
rent openness, they set off after the fugitives, 
who remained quiet in their concealment. At 
night the good woman let them down from a 
window with cords, on the outside of the wall. 
She desired them not to go direct to the 
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fords^ but to go to a mountain in the neigh- 
bourhood^ and to conceal themselves there for 
three days^ after which she expected that their 
pursuers would have returned to the city. 
Before they left her she required from them an 
oath to spare her^ and all who might be the 
inmates of her house^in case the Hebrews took 
the city. To mark the house it was agreed 
that she should bind a scarlet thread in the 
window from which she let them down. The 
spies^ observing her instructions^ escaped in 
safety to the Hebrew camp^ and reported to 
Joshua the consternation of the inhabitants of 
Jericho. The woman took care to provide the 
mark in the window which had been agreed 
upon. 

" Upon this information^ Joshua determined 
to attack the city before the inhabitants could 
recover from their alarm. He crossed the Jor- 
dan^ then evacuated by a miraculous recession 
of the waters. His forces amounted to forty 
thousand men. His troops marched round the 
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citj^ and at a simultaneous blast of their trum- 
pets the walls fell down, and he entered the 
city over their ruins^ on the seventh day of the 
siege. He put to the sword all the inhabitants^ 
except Rahab and the inmates of her house. 
Her posterity remain among the Hebrews to 
this day. Many of her female descendants 
have discontinued her profession. After sus- 
taining a defeat at Ai^ he attacked that city 
a second time^ and^ pretending to fly^ drew 
the enemy^ who were elated with their late 
victory, from the city to pursue him, while a 
body of five thousand men, whom he had posted 
in ambush behind the city, at his signal rushed 
in and took possession of it, and followed the 
pursuing enemy ; observing which, Joshua with 
his troops returned against the enemy, who 
were thus charged both in front and rear. They 
were routed with great slaughter, and all put 
to the sword. 
^^ Joshua advanced with great rapidity into 

H 
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Canaan, and, by uninterrupted successes, con- 
quered thirty-one of the kingdoms into which 
Canaan was divided. He died at the age of 
110 years. After his death, the tribe of Judah 
took the city of Jerusalem. 

'^ After the death of Joshua, the Hebrews 
were subjugated under the king of Mesopotamia 
for eight years, when they were delivered by 
Othniel, the third judge ; and after his death 
they were reduced to servitude by tke king of 
Moab, and held in subjection for eighteen 
years, when they were delivered by then: fourth 
judge Ehud. After Ehud they suffered a 
longer servitude to the king of Canaan, from 
which they were rescued by their female ruler, 
Deborah. They have since suffered a fourth 
servitude of seven years under the Midianites, 
from which they were delivered by their sixth 
judge, Gideon, about twenty-five years ago. 
To Gideon succeeded Abimelech, their seventh 
judge, and to Abimelech, Tola, their present 
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judge. The Hebrews still remain in the coun- 
tries conquered by Moses and Joshua, and their 
successors, both within Canaan and beyond its 
boundaries. Their sovereignty over these coun- 
tries seems precarious, and it is with difficulty 
that they can make head against their hostile 
neighbours. 

"There is a distant kingdom or empire be- 
yond the river Ganges, and bordering upon the 
great Eastern ocean. These people pretend 
that their regal government has been established 
for a period exceeding all credibility. We know 
little of them, but from a fabulous tradition. 
They have little or no intercourse with the rest 
of the world ; their country is said to be nearly 
as large as Europe. They state that Fohi was 
their first emperor, and that he lived six him- 
dred years before the deluge, which is contem- 
porary with Noah himself, and some say he is 
the same person. They reckon twenty-three 
kings between him and the present sovereign 
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Linsinus, which allows about twenty-three years 
to each reign^ taking one reign with another. 

*^The kingdom of Troy (which is in Asia 
Minor) was founded by Tros^ one of the de- 
scendants of Dardanus^ a Latin or Cretan (and 
consequently of the race of Japetus)^ who 
settled there^ about 842 years after the deluge. 

'^ Argo, one of the Heraclidse^ who provided 
the ship for the Argonauts, and gave his name 
to the expedition, is said to have settled in Ly- 
dia. The city of Tyre, in Phoenicia, has been 
lately built by Agenor, a Sidonian prince. 
Tyre is sometimes called the daughter of Sidon. 

^^ Argos is the most ancient of the kingdoms 
of Greece. Inachus brought with him a colony 
of Egyptians. into Argos, about 525 years after 
the deluge, and about a century before the time 
of the great conqueror Sesostris. Inachus was 
contemporary with the patriarchs Isaac and Ja- 
cob. Danaus, another Egyptian leader of the 
fimuly of Ammon, was driven from his own 
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country about three hundred years afterwards, 
and^ coming to Argos, dethroned Gelanor^ the 
reigning king^ who was the seventh in lineal 
descent from Inachus. Danaus was contempo- 
rary with Moses. 

^^ Agamemnon is not of the race of Danaus, 
or of Inachus. ^is title to the throne of Argos 
is derived through his grandfather Atreus^ the 
king of Elis. Eurystheus^ the last lineal de- 
scendant of Danaus (in the seventh degree), died 
without issue, and without relations on the side 
of his father Sthenelus. Mycippe, the wife of 
Sthenelus and the mother of Eurystheus, was 
the sister of Atreus, at that time king of Elis. 
Atreus was the heir of Eurystheus, ex parte 
matemdy and succeeded to the throne of Ai^os, 
although he had not in his veins any of the 
blood of Danaus ; which shows that the reign- 
ing king is seized of the crown as feodum novum, 
and not as feodum antiquum.^' 

'^ Am I then a descendant of Japetus ? '* 
asked Orestes. 
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^^ Undoubtedly/' answered Eudoxus, '* on 
both the paternal and maternal sides ; for the 
Spartan king, Tyndarus, the father of Clytem- 
nestra and of Helen, and of your uncles. Castor 
and Pollux, was a lineal descendant in the 
tenth degree from Lelex, the foimder of Lace- 
demon, who was a Greek. There was one in- 
termarriage indeed between the houses of Ai^os 
and Lacedemon, before Sthenelus married My- 
cippe ; for Acrisius, the third descendant from 
Danaus, married Eurydice, daughter of Lace- 
demon, the third in descent from Lelex ; but 
this mixed race of Japetus and Ammon became 
extinct by the death of Eurystheus without 
issue. 

^' Sicyon was founded by Egialeus about fifty 
years after the foundation of Argos, and fift;een 
years before the birth of Reuben, the eldest 
son of Jacob. It is now under the dominion 
of Agamemnon, who dispossessed the priests of 
Apollo of the government, who had dethroned 
Zeuxippus, the fourteenth of their kings. 
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Athens^ the third kingdom in Greece^ in 
point of antiquity, was founded by Cecrops, 
another Egyptian, about 240 years after the 
foundation of Argos. He was contemporary with 
Amenophis the fourth, Pharaoh of Egypt. 
Athens is now governed by Menestheus, one of 
the Grecian kings now at the siege of Troy. 

^^ Thebes, the next in order, was founded by 
Cadmus, a native of Phoenicia, of the race of 
Ammon, who, as. well as Cecrops, was contem- 
porary with the Hebrew lawgiver, Moses. 
Laius, the second of his successors, was killed 
by his son CEdipus, about eighty years ago. 
(Edipus, not knowing his parents, afterwards 
married his mother Jocasta, by whom he had 
incestuous offspring, Eteodes and Polynices, 
who are supposed to have killed each other in 
the famous war of the seven chiefs before Thebes. 
The present king of Thebes is Thersander, the 
son of Polynices. 

^^Lacedemon, or Sparta, was founded by 
Lelex, a Grecian, three years after the founda- 
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tion of Thebes. Tyndarus, the tenth prince 
of this line^ was the father of the twins^ 
Castor and Pollux, and of Helen, the wife 
of Menelaus, king of Lacedemon, and of 
Clytemnestra, queen of Argos. Castor and 
Pollux having died without issue in the life^ 
time of Tyndarus, the crown devolved on his 
death to Helen, the eldest daughter; in whose 
right, Menelaus, her husband, is now king of 
Lacedemon. Hermione is their daughter and 
only child, and is the heiress presumptive of 
the crown." 

^^Does the right of primogeniture subsist 
between females?" said Orestes. 

^^ Only in the case of the descent of the 
crown," answered Eudoxus ; ^* because it would 
be impolitic and injurious to the community to 
have two or more queens at once, which might 
occasion a diversity of counsels and a distracted 
government '. 

' Orestes afterwards married Hermione, in whose right he 
became king-consort of Lacedemon. He had issue by her 
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^^The city of Corinth was originally part of 
the territories of Argos, until Sisyphus made 
himself master of it in the time of Acrisius^the 
grandfather of Perseus. Corinth is now go- 
verned by Damaphron^ one of the descendants 
of Sisyphus. 

« Latium is a country on the northern side 
of the Mediterranean sea, about half-way be- 
tween Asia Minor and the pillars of Hercules. 
Janus was the first king of the Latins. He was 
contemporary with Acrisius^ king of Argos^ with 
Laomedon^ king of Sicyon, and with Erech- 
theus^ the sixth king of Athens. Janus founded 
Latium 959 years after the deluge. Latinus is 
their present king.^ 
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one son, Tisamenes, who succeeded to him in the kingdoms 
of Argos, Mycenee, and Sicyon, as the heir of his father ; and 
in the kingdom of Lacedemon, as the heir of his mother, 
Hermione. 
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BOOK III. 



The two princes Orestes and Pylades con- 
tinued at the court of Strophius during the 
Trojan war. Eudoxus instructed them in the 
principles of geometry. He explained to them 
the nature and the properties of the curves 
which are formed by the sections of the cone. 
He informed them of the technical and rational 
methods of mathematical investigation^ and of 
the processes of synthesis, analysis, and indue 
tion. They became proficients in the learning 
then extant. Their time was divided between 
the chase and their studies. 

Orestes proposed that they should acquire 
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the knowledge of other languages besides the 
Oreek^ then* native tongue. Eudoxus said he did 
not recommend this studj. ^' Had you not been 
Grecians/' he said^ ^^itwould have been desirable 
to learn the Greek language, because all the 
learning in the world is to be foimd in the books 
either composed by the Grecians, or translated 
into their tongue. It is to be regretted that 
mankind have not an universal language, com- 
mon to the whole human race ; the diversity of 
languages is justly considered as a punishment 
inflicted by Providence on a guilty world for its 
impiety. It may be, or become, necessary, for 
men to acquire the knowledge of different lan- 
guages, and to sacrifice their tune for this pur- 
pose, which might otherwise be devoted to the 
acquisition of learning and science. The know- 
ledge of foreign or dead languages is valuable 
only from its consequences ; but the worth of 
science is intrinsic.'^ 
^* Philosophy,'^ continued Eudoxus, " has 
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busied itself with the consideration of govern- 
ments^ with the nature and conduct of those 
which are past^ and those which are existing ; 
and it has attempted to devise such a form and 
constitution as is best fitted for the condition 
of mankind. 

^^ Every government implies a distinct people, 
possessing territory, and subjected to sovereign 
authority. When the whole of the people are 
subject only to wise and known laws, they are 
justly considered a free people. For wise laws 
restrain only the criminal and vicious, and not 
the good, except so far only as is necessary for 
the welfare of the community at large. But 
when the people are governed by the will of the 
prince, such a government is tyranny ; the king 
is a despot, and the people are not firee. Their 
lives and property are subject to his will or 
caprice; and they are either happy or op- 
pressed according as the prince is wise and 
good, weak or vicious. Under a good and mse 
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prince the despotic form of govemment is the 
best possible for both the governed and the 
governor; both with regard to their internal 
welfare^ and their protection from foreign 
agression. The redress of laws^ and the mea* 
sm^s of governments regulated by laws, are 
slow in their progress and execution. The will 
of the prince being controlled by no authority 
whatever, is swift and immediate in its opera- 
tions. 

" In the present early age of the post-diluvian 
world, mankind have been too much concerned 
to provide for their safety and protection against 
neighbouring countries, to turn their attention 
in any great degree to the regulation or consti- 
tution of their governments. The man of the 
greatest strength, valour, and ability, for the 
time being, would gain the ascendancy ; for the 
rest would regard him as best able to lead and 
support them against their enemies. If he 
were not originally the most rich of them, he 
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would soon become so. His sons would be 
trained up to military service to secure to them 
the sovereign authority, gained by the father by 
the same means ; and thus governments have 
become hereditary in the families of the first 
founders, or in usurpers who have founded new 
dynasties. 

" The Hebrews, until their deliverance from 
the yoke of the Egyptian monarch, Amme- 
nemes, exhibit the example of a distinct people, 
without possessing territory, and in a state of 
servitude within the dominions of a foreign 
prince. The Hebrews, therefore, during that 
long captivity of upwards of three centuries did 
not constitute what we understand by a govern- 
ment. But as soon as they had shaken off the 
Egyptian yoke, they became a government 
under the rule of Moses, not as a despot ; at 
least, not so, firom the time when that great 
lawgiver promulgated his laws to them. These 
laws were the rules of conduct as well for the 
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Hebrews, who were governed by Moses, as for 
Moses himself their governor. The govern- 
ment of the Hebrews under Moses, and under 
Joshua, and the other judges, their successors, 
is a free government, and the Hebrew people 
have been free ever since their deliverance from 
the Egyptian captivity. It is not known with 
certainty whether the succeeding judges since 
Joshua have been appointed by their imme- 
diate predecessors, as Joshua was by Moses. 
But it is probable, that some of them, at least, 
acquired that pre-eminence by rescuing their 
countrymen from their subsequent captivities. 

" All governments seem to have become 
established from the exigencies of mankind ; 
from their want of protection and support, 
which by a tacit and universal assent they have 
found in a submission to the authority of those 
who were superior to the rest in power, wisdom, 
or virtue. 

" Since governments have thus been formed. 
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under Divine Providence, from the apparently 
accidental circumstances of the exigencies of 
mankind, the ancient forms of government have 
by degrees been adapted to the state of things in 
a more civilized age ; in which respect, indeed, 
the modems were only imitating the conduct of 
their ancestors, who chose the forms of govern- 
ment best suited to their condition ; and they 
did not consider it any imputation on the wis- 
dom of their forefathers to follow their example 
in this respect. At least, if they had not such 
a degree of veneration for their ancestors as to 
induce them to continue their institutions un- 
altered, they had so much respect for the feel- 
ings, or, perhaps, the prejudices, of others, as 
not to charge antiquity with folly, in order to 
reconcile men to a change. 

^^ No age can by any laws bind succeeding 
ages with regard to their future regulations. 
The right of legislation must exist in the occu- 
piers of the world for the time being. The 
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individual^ or the body of men, who possess the 
power of legislation, are the sovereign power. 
It is the enigma of poUtics to determine in what 
hands to lodge this power, so that its acts may 
be most beneficial to the state. To confide this 
power in the king, or in any one person, is 
despotism ; for the laws would then be only the 
instruments of his will or discretion. To con- 
fide it to a few, would be to create a number of 
tyrants, more odious, if possible, than one. To 
leave it in the hands of the whole community 
is to be almost without a government. This 
is democracy. The wisest and most expe- 
rienced men think that a government com- 
pounded of monarchy, oligarchy, and demo- 
cracy together, is the one best adapted for 
the happiness of both prince and subjects, pro- 
vided each has its due weight in the administra- 
tion ; each of these three estates being separate 
and distinct from the others, and the third 
estate being represented by persons chosen by 
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the great body constituting the third estate. 
But they hold that none should be qualified 
to choose representatives, but those who are 
both intelligent and independent; and that 
the best criterion of these qualifications is the 
property which they possess. Besides, they 
consider that both the rich and poor ought 
to be equally represented, and that neither 
class should preponderate in the representative 
body; conceiving it dangerous to the free- 
dom of the country, if the rich, by influence 
or otherwise, could choose a greater number of 
representatives than the poor; and equally 
dangerous to the constitution and welfare of 
the whole country, if the poor, by outnumbering 
the rich, could elect the majority : in either of 
which cases the preponderating number would 
prevail, and those who elected the less number 
would be inadequately represented. 

^^ Next in importance to the constitution of 
a country, is the administration of the govern- 
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ment. Some assert as a maxim that that kind 
of administration is the best which produces 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 
Others^ disputing this maxim, maintain, that 
that is to be preferred which is the best, not 
for a part, or the greatest part, but for the 
whole of the community. For these last 
consider that the laws are intended for the 
protection of Ufe, liberty, and property, in 
general, which are equally dear to all men ; and 
they do not recognise, or allow of, any distinc- 
tion of classes of which one should be more 
favoured than any other by the laws or govern- 
ment. They say, that as the poor are always 
more numerous than the rich, the maxim to 
which they are opposed would justify the 
deprivation of the rich of their property, and 
giving it to the poor, which savours of injustice. 
They, therefore, think that this maxim ought 
to be received, or, at least, acted upon, with 
great caution.^^ 

i2 
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Orestes had been several years without 
receiving any letter firom his mother Clytem- 
nestra, who with iEgisthus^ as joint regents, 
governed Aigos, Mycenae, and Sicyon, in the 
king's absence. He seldom received letters from 
the princess Electra his sister, who resided 
generally at Mycenae. Her letters were gloomy 
and desponding. She seldom mentioned her 
mother Clytemnestra ; iEgisthus never. That 
wicked and abandoned woman, giving way to 
her impetuous passions, had ah^ady dishonoured 
the royal bed. The base ^Egisthus, the cousin 
of Agamemnon, was her paramour. But she 
kept up appearances; their adulterous inter- 
course was secret, and known only to a few of 
the creatures of the palace. Yet suspicions 
were excited out of doors, and were whispered 
about the court. Rumours had reached the ears 
of Strophius, and of Pylades, but Agamemnon 
and Orestes had not the most distant mistrust 
of Clytemnestra. Grown callous to feelings of 
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remorse, the secresy with which she carried on 
her licentious amour was the effect of her sense 
of danger. She had had several children, the 
fruit of her adulterous commerce with JBgisthus. 
She had found means to conceal her pregnancy, 
and their birth. Her minions disposed of them 
with the dagger. She had no hope of safety 
but in the death of Agamemnon and Orestes, 
and she meditated the murder of them both. 
To effect this purpose, she endeavoured, by 
distant insinuations, to corrupt the principal 
officers of the guards, but she found them all 
stedfast in their loyalty and affection to their 
prince. She tampered with the ministers and 
judges with no better success. She endeavoured 
to sow disaffection among the lower orders. 
Her secret emissaries insinuated to them, that 
the Trojan war, the success of which was more 
doubtful than ever, had exhausted the country 
both of its population and wealth; that it was 
engaged in by the king to recover a worthless 
woman, the abandoned wife of his brother 
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Menelaus, king of Lacedemon ; that the people 
of Argos had no interest in the matter^ and 
ought not to be involved in so frivolous a quar- 
rel ; that Agamemnon could have little r^ard 
for his people, to abandon them in the manner 
he had done for so many years, and still to per- 
sist in the war, after so many reverses ; that all 
the Grecian states who were the confederates in 
this disastrous war were dissatisfied with their 
princes, and ready to revolt ; that they saw no 
reason why the people of Troy should be de- 
stroyed, because the coxcomb Paris had eloped 
with the king of Spartans wife, much less that 
they the people of Argos should groan under 
the intolerable burdens of conscriptions and 
levies to support the war. By these, and such 
like suggestions, she endeavoured to seduce 
them from their allegiance. But the Allans 
continued faithful in their allegiance to Aga- 
memnon, although they lamented the disastrous 
consequences of the war. 
Orestes frequently expressed to Pylades his 
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uneasiness at his mother's silence, and also at 
the letters which he at long intervals received 
from Electra: these convinced him that her 
mind was not at ease. ^^ Some cloud/' he said, 
** throws a fearful gloom over the house of 
Agamemnon. I am an unfortunate prince; 
the heir indeed of three powerful kingdoms ; 
but I am here as in exile from my country. I 
have all the happiness which my condition ad- 
mits of, in the kindness of the king my uncle, 
and in your friendship; but I am, notwith- 
standing, in a false position, which is rather 
that of an emigrant taking refuge with a gene- 
rous protector, than that of a prosperous prince. 
I am scarcely conscious that I am the only son 
of the king of three powerful kingdoms. My 
experience would lead me to doubt it. To be 
forgotten or overlooked by my family, is not to 
belong to it." 

Pylades endeavoured to dispel these melan- 
choly reflections, not by denying that they 
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were reasonable, but that the cause of them 
was inevitable, and that he ought to bear 
with patience his share in the calamities of 
the war. ^* Your case/' said he, " cannot 
be singular. There are many sons whose 
fathers are at the siege of Troy/' — " They 
are most of them at home," said Orestes. 
^^ I do not complain of my father's long ab- 
sence ; that I know I must submit to as the 
will of the gods ; but why am I kept here as in 
banishment? The kingdoms of Greece are in 
a state of profound peace and amity with each 
other. I grant that my education is better pro- 
vided for here than it could be, or at least than 
it could have been, at my mother's court ; but 
why does she not invite me to visit her ? Has 
my father forbidden it, or has she lost all 
maternal regard for me? I cannot account 
for this estrangement. Does the king your 
father detain me here as his prisoner? Are 
you my kind keeper? I cannot suppose that 
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your father would abuse the rights of hospi- 
tality ; still less, jfrom what I remember of my 
Other's kindness to me, can I imagine that he 
would consign me to captivity. Whichever 
way I look, I am beset with perplexity." 

^^ Dismiss from your mind," said Pylades, 
^^ all your apprehensions with regard to your 
own father and mine 5 the queen, your mo- 
ther, may think she best executes your fa- 
ther's wishes by not desiring you to leave 
Phocis." 

" She might inform me of this," said Orestes. 
^^ I should acquiesce in her views. But I do 
acquit both my own father and yours of any 
blame in the treatment which I experience. 
Cruel Clytemnestra ! unfeeling mother ! Have 
you no regard for your son so long absent, to 
whom you are more dear than his own life !» 
His tears flowed down his cheeks. Pylades 
wept also. ^*It is she," continued Orestes, 
with faltering speech, ^^ who excludes me from 
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mj father's house. I will not so to her as a 
supplicant to pray for admittance ; perhaps she 
would shut the door against me. I will remain 
here in that state of dependence to which her 
barbarity consigns me.'' 

*^ The queen is unkind," said Pylades, ^^ but 
you make no allowance for her; she has pro- 
bably many duties and cares to oppress 
her." 

^* She might write to me," said Orestes ; *^ I 
have not received a letter from her for the last 
three years. I have written to her frequently; 
she disregards my letters." 

Pylades was silent. Clytemnestra's neglect 
of Orestes seemed to accredit the reports which 
were injurious to her character. Her apparent 
want of affection was the probable consequence 
of her guilt. Soon or late the truth must be 
known to Orestes. The disclosure of the guilt 
of an unkind mother would be less distressing 
than if she had continued the appearances of 
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maternal affection. He did not attempt further 
to justify her silence. 

Eudoxus joined them at this moment. He 
perceived that the princes were not in their 
usual spirits. He did not suppose there was 
any misunderstanding between them ; he had 
never observed the least indication of any. 
They saw that he remarked their disorder, but 
he did not inquire the cause of it. 

^* Princes/' he said, *^the news from Troy 
indicates that the war is drawing to a close. 
The armaments on both sides evince by their 
magnitude a determination to come to a deci- 
sive battle. The Trojans, tired of a siege in 
which they have been so many years harassed 
by the Grecian army, have obtained the assist- 
ance of some powerful aUies, and expect soon 
to be in a condition to become the assailants. 
The main strength of their auxiliaries consists 
of a formidable body of cavalry, with which 
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Rhesus, king of Thrace, has joined them. 
Confident of their superiority in this respect, 
for the Grecians have no cavalry, they utter 
threats of vengeance against their enemies. 
The Greeks, retreating towards their fleet, are 
fortifying their camp near the shore, expecting 
to he besieged in their turn. They have been 
joined by numerous re-inforcements. If the 
Greeks decUne a battle, it must be from a con- 
sciousness of their inferiority in the open field, 
and it will become their best policy to make 
peace, which the Trojans will be glad enough 
to agree to on honourable terms, to get rid of 
such troublesome adversaries. The war cannot 
be much longer protracted; it must cease from 
the exhaustion of the resources of the bellige- 
rents, if not decided by their arms. The time 
is at hand when I hope Orestes will be restored 
to his father and to Argos.^' 

Orestes was absorbed in thought. Lost in 
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his reverie, his eyes were now fixed on the 
ground^ and now raised suddenly towards hea- 
ven. At one moment his countenance was 
overcast with a gloomy expression ; at another, 
his eyes sparkled with animation. He was agi- 
tated with alternate feelings of an opposite 
nature. Doubt, despondency, hope, and exult- 
ation, possessed him by turns. He meditated 
on withdrawing secretly with Pylades from 
Fhocis, and going to the Grecian armies before 
Troy. He considered of the means of escape^ 
Pylades might provide a vessel to be ready at 
night, to receive them on some secluded part 
of the shore where they might embark un- 
observed. It would be some time before their 
absence would be ascribed to their flight; time 
would be spent in a fruitless search, until they 
would be beyond the reach of pursuit. These 
schemes and reflections occupied his mind. 
His imagination surmounted every obstacle, and 
his fancy presented to him the lofty towers of 
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Troy before his eyes. Pylades and Eudoxus 
regarded him with silent observation. 

Eudoxus told them that he had reserved his 
observations on morals as the conclusion of his 
instruction. " The precepts of morality/^ he 
said^ ^^are all equally binding on individuals^ 
but the breach of some does not imply an equal 
degree of turpitude with that of others. There 
are some^ the breach of which infers intrin- 
sically only a slight degree of guilty though it is 
attended with fatal consequences. To disclose 
a secret may be harmless, where the secret is 
unimportant ; but if it involves the safety of a 
nation, it is treason. A lie may occasion no 
mischief; it may, when innocent, afford amuse- 
ment to fools: but if that odious propensity 
were not visited with universal reprobation, the 
consequences would be fatal to the existence of 
society ; for the business of society could not 
be conducted without reposing confidence in 
the assertions of others. We can see but little 
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of what passes in the world with our own eyes ; 
of necessity we must depend on the infonnation 
we receive. 

^^ In conducting the affairs of states^ men in 
high office have long been aware of the import- 
ance of secresy and truth in their negotiations. 
Hence a statesman or ambassador^ who is guilty 
of a breach of either of these requisites^ be- 
comes afterwards of no service. For what go- 
vernment would employ him who betrays them, 
or misrepresents their views, or who is not 
entitled to belief? 

^^ Strange as it may appear, it is not extra- 
vagant to assert, that no man ever possessed 
either of the virtues of inviolable secresy and 
truth; much less, both of them together. Yet 
there is no honourable man that does not con- 
sider himself perfect in both these respects, 
and that would not deem it the most unjust 
imputation to suppose him wanting in either. 
The imperfection, as well as the conceit, is 
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universal ; the breach of secresy occurs as often 
as the temptation ; the breach of truths when- 
ever it conduces to convenience. 

^^The virtues of truth and secresy are of pre- 
eminent importance in great affairs. They are 
on that account the cardinal virtues in morals, 
and particularly in politics ; the highest prin- 
ciples of honour. 

^^ Laws are the general rule of conduct for all 
the community. The laws of most civilized 
nations compel the performance or observance 
of all contracts made between one man and 
another. A man, therefore, would be com- 
pelled by law to perform his contract, al- 
though it might turn out very disadvantageous 
to him. The law would justify the other 
contracting party in requiring the perform- 
ance of it. In some countries the laws permit 
and enforce this exaction. But in others^ the 
lawgivers have considered that since laws are 
general in their scope, an individual might 
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avail himself of them to oppress others; 
and they have therefore introduced another 
rule engrafted on that of the law ; namely^ that 
no man shaU avail himself of the law further 
than he ought to do in equity^ and with a good 
conscience ; and, therefore, if a man borrows 
money from another, and promises to repay him 
at a certain day with interest, and in default of 
payment at the day, that he will forfeit double 
the debt; this equitable jurisdiction will not 
permit the lender to exact the whole forfeiture, 
in case of default, although that was the con- 
tract ; for they say that he cannot with a safe 
conscience avail himself of his extortion, and 
they absolve the debtor on payment of the prin- 
cipal sum borrowed, with interest calculated 
up to the time of payment, being all that the 
lender ought in conscicQce to receive. 

"This equitable principle, overruling the 
strict rules of law, which if unrestrained would 
warrant acts of great injustice in many cases, 

K 
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is founded on that principle of equity that one 
man should act towards others as he would 
wish others to act towards him; a principle 
which^ in those countries I allude to^ controls 
even the operation of the laws themselves/^ 

^^ If this principle controls the operation of 
the laws/* said Pylades, ^^how can a judge con- 
sistently with it condemn a criminal; or^ rather, 
how can the king my father sign the warrant 
for his execution ? For it is the prerogative of 
the king to pardon the criminal, if he chooses 
to show mercy ; and assuredly, if he were in 
the situation of the culprit, he wotdd desire to 
be pardoned/' 

^^ The question would be more difficult,'* an- 
swered Eudoxus, "if the offender were accused 
before an assembly of the whole people : for in 
that case the assembly would have a discre- 
tionary and absolute power to pardon ; but the 
judge has only a delegated authority ; and even 
the prince is supposed only to pardon where he 
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has some doubt of the guilty or there are cir- 
cumstances of extenuation. If the king con- 
firms the sentence, he does not infringe this 
rule of morality, for he acts towards the com- 
munity according to the general wish, which is, 
that the laws shall be enforced. The wish of 
the criminal cannot stand in competition with 
that of the whole community. The rule is 
applicable to those cases only in which we are 
individually concerned. We should pursue it 
into absurdity, if we extended it so as to affect 
the interests of others.*' 

When Eudoxus left them, Orestes informed 
Pylades of his project for going to the siege of 
Troy ; but Pylades was much averse to it. ^^ I 
have not yet,*' he said, in a somewhat stern 
manner, ^^ failed in any material respect in my 
duty to my father. This would be an act of 
disobedience for which the king would never 
forgive me, nor could I ever justify myself. We 
should not be received by Agamemnon in the 

K 2 
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Grecian camp. Our conduct would ensure dis- 
grace. Your design is unworthy of you/^ 

Pylades appeared so determined that Orestes 
did not ftirther press him. He was mortified, 
but he did not reproach his friend. He became 
distant in his behaviour to Pylades; he was 
serious and reserved; he avoided society, and 
seemed to shun the company of Pylades him- 
self. He was observed to walk in a melancholy 
manner in retired places, and was overheard at 
times to bewail his fate with bitterness. His 
spirits sank, and his health began to suffer. 
Pylades observed with grief this change in his 
friend. He mentioned it to the king, who had 
already noticed it with concern. Pylades told 
him that the coldness and indifference of Cly- 
temnestra was more than the spirit of Orestes 
could bear. "What misery,*^ exclaimed the 
king, " is that abandoned woman, more flagitious 
than her sister Helen, preparing for her family ! 
I dread her fury when she finds that her crimes 
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can no longer be concealed. Her mind, inured 
to guilt, perhaps to blood, wiU not hesitate to 
conunit any crime which she thinks may conduce 
to her safety. I consider the lives both of Aga- 
memnon and Orestes in danger from her despe- 
ration. They must be dreaded by her, and she 
will sacrifice them to her guilty fears. May the 
gods avert those evils which are gathering over 
the house of the virtuous Agamemnon ! I view 
with anguish the state of Orestes, the heir to 
the most powerful kingdoms of Greece. He 
will die soon if this state of things continues. 
Tou and he shall travel. You shall visit the 
court of Penelope, the virtuous but suffering 
wife of Ulysses, king of Ithaca, the most able 
of all the Greek generals.^^ 

Pylades flew to his friend. " Orestes,** he 
said, ^^ the king proposes that we shall travel.** 
The eyes of Orestes glistened with joy. " We 
shall visit,** continued Pylades, " the court of 
Penelope, the queen of Ithaca.** Orestes was 
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delighted with the proposal. He recovered his 
health and his spirits. He desired that £u- 
doxus might accompany them^ for whom he 
had long entertained a great regard. 

They hastened the preparations for their 
departure^ and the two princes^ after taking 
leave of Strophius with mutual affection, em- 
barked with Eudoxus on the voyage to Ithaca. 
Eudoxus did not express much satisfaction at 
this visit : he foresaw danger in it : he pro- 
vided himself with arms. The arms of Orestes 
were a sword and buckler. Those of Pylades 
were a shield, spear, and helmet : he also wore 
a cuirass of shining steel. Of the two, he was 
somewhat more robust than. Orestes, but Ores- 
tes was the taller. Pylades provided bows and 
arrows for his party, and for the guards who 
attended them. He had selected those who 
were the most expert at this exercise. 

Two days after their departure they saw at 
a distance two strange sail. When these ves* 
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sels were first discovered they were standing 
on the same course with themselves, but they 
shortly afterwards tacked and bore down to- 
wards the princes' galley, which was nearly 
becalmed, but the other ships had a firesh breeze, 
and were to windward. The master of the 
royal galley said he apprehended they were 
corsairs, with which those seas had been much 
infested during the war. He had made the 
private signal, known only to the nations with 
whom they were at peace, but it had not been 
answered. The corsairs* crews were numerous 
and desperate, but he thought it better to resist 
them, notwithstanding their superiority offeree, 
than to submit, and trust to their clemency. The 
royal youths declared themselves immediately 
in favour of this determination. Eudoxus, be- 
sides the ordinary arms then in use, had con- 
structed a bow fixed to a stock, which dis- 
charged smaU arrows with unerring aim. They 
were prepared for batde, and waited with sUent 
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determination the approach of their enemies, 
who had already hoisted the signal of defiance. 
The princes gave orders that their men should 
stand prepared, but wait for the word of com- 
mand before they began to fight. 

The first corsair which came up to them was 
the smaller of the two. As soon as the vessels 
were within a few yards of each other, the word 
of command was given, and the archers did 
much execution at the first discharge. Eu- 
doxus transfixed the pilot through the brain 
with one of his short arrows. The pirate 
swung round, and approached so near, that 
Orestes and Eudoxus sprung on board of her; 
Eudoxus an instant after Orestes, and at some 
distance from him ; but the two vessels separated 
before any other of the Greeks could get on 
board. The captain of the pirates, followed by 
many of his crew, rushed towards the prow 
where Orestes was fighting. Pylades, unable 
to follow his fiiend, threw his spear at the cap- 
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tain as he was advancing towards Orestes. It 
passed through his throaty and lodged in the 
head of another of the pirates. Eudoxus ran 
towards Orestes^ and attacked from behind 
the men with whom Orestes was engaged. He 
soon relieved Orestes in that quarter, and fight- 
ing beside him, they made their enemies retreat 
before them; advancing with great fury, Ores- 
tes dealt his blows with such vigour, that none 
of them dare oppose him. He pursued them, 
and with his buckler pushed many of the fugi- 
tives into the sea ; but his strength began to be 
exhausted. The crew called for help to their 
consort, which was now close to them. Eu- 
doxus threw on board her an ignited ball of 
combustibles, which instantly set her on fire, 
and the next moment one of his arrows pierced 
the heart of the pilot. The flames raged ; the 
sails and rigging were in a blaze. The ball 
melted into a stream of Uquid fire, which flowed 
over the deck. In the meantime the royal 
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galley came up to the first corsair. Pylades, 
followed by his guards, and the principal part 
of the crew, leaped on her deck. He rushed to 
the place where Orestes and Eudoxus were main- 
taining an unequal and desperate conflict with 
the boldest of the pirates, who had rallied, and 
were hemming in the two bleeding combatants. 
The attack of Pylades was that of the lion dart- 
ing on its prey. He cleft the first three men 
that opposed him down to the waist. His 
sword passed through every impediment. No 
enemy could stand within his reach. 

Eudoxus heard the cries of combatants under 
the deck: he thought one of the voices was 
familiar to him. He descended with a faithfiil 
servant, and saw a young man, armed with a 
sword, defending himself against several of the 
pirates, who were overpowering him. He 
recognised him as Telemachus, the son of 
Ulysses. He advanced to his rescue; their 
enemies gave way, and hid themselves in the 
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hold. Telemachus and Eudoxus then came on 
deck^ where the battle was still raging. They 
fell upon the enemy wherever they appeared to 
make head. They formed a second party of 
assailants. Telemachus^ indignant at the cru- 
elty and indignities which he had received from 
the pirates while he had been their captive, 
requited these injuries upon them with great 
fury. He attacked them with a manly vigour 
beyond his years. Many of them fell beneath 
his blows. 

The pirates in the first corsair, perceiving 
that they could expect no succour from their 
consort, which was now almost enveloped in 
flames, and that they were themselves no match 
for their opponents, who had already the ad- 
vantage, began to throw down their arms, and 
to submit to the conquerors. The Grecians 
spared the lives of all who chose to submit. 
The more desperate still maintained a retreating 
fight, but they were so vigorously pursued by 
the princes and their followers, that, finding 
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further resistance unavailing^ they submitted. 
The crew of the burning corsair were saved 
with great difficulty. 

Orestes and Telemachus had received many 
wounds^ some of which were very severe. Py- 
lades and Eudoxus had been cut about their 
arms and shoulders, but the wounds were not 
deep. Eudoxus applied to the wounds a lotion 
which had been presented to him by one of the 
descendants of Esculapius, who was his parti- 
cular friend : it was an extract from soothing 
herbs, which relieved the wounds from soreness, 
and the patient from fever, the consequence of 
pain. He stopped the effiision of blood by the 
application of styptics ; he pressed the labiae of 
the gashes together, and fixed them in contact 
with bandages steeped in healing and adhesive 
gums. 

Telemachus informed them that he had been 
in great danger of shipwreck, when the pirates 
took him and his followers on board. He 
had been pillaged, and kept in confinement by 
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these corsairs in the loathsome hold of their 
vessel. He was on his return from Corinth, 
where he had been staying for some weeks at the 
court of Damaphron^the king of that country. 
" It is now/* said he, addressing Orestes, " a 
century and a half since Sisyphus, his ancestor, 
took possession of that kingdom, which be- 
longed at that time to your ancestor, Acrisius, 
the grandfather of Perseus. Perhaps you are 
hardly reconciled to the family of that founder 
of the new dynasty ?** ^^ It is too late for me to 
take up the quarrel,'* answered Orestes, ** since 
Perseus did not; perhaps the origin of most 
kingdoms does not rest on a much better founda- 
tion than that of Corinth. The royal families of 
Argos and Corinth have no intercourse with each 
other, but the people of both countries have 
friendly relations. The Corinthians approve of 
the conduct of the king my father in engaging 
in the war against Troy, and would themselves 
wHlingly join in it. Agamemnon considers 
that Damaphron might have shown his mag- 
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nanimity in offering his assistance, since it 
could not be expected that my father would re« 
quest it. Had his offer been declined, he would 
have lost nothing by it. Since he has nothing 
better to do, however, it might be worthy of 
his attention to keep the sea free from pirates. 
Assuredly, he is not one of the descendants 
of Hercules.'* 

They discoursed of the events of the war, and 
the conduct and character of the commanders 
on both sides. They expressed great respect 
for Priam, Hector, and iEneas, and their 
wonder that men of their honour should sup- 
port so bad a cause. They censured the cow- 
ardice of Paris in his duel with Menelaus. 
They blamed also the insubordinate conduct of 
Achilles in remaining inactive in his tent, fit)m 
vexation and pique. They compared together 
the strength and valour of Diomed and the two 
Ajaxes. They contrasted them with Hector, 
iEneas, and Teucer. Pylades regarded Diomed 
as superior to Ajax Telamonius, or Ajax Oileus, 
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in activity and enterprise. " If Ulysses/' said 
he, " had any purpose to execute, which re- 
quired judgment as well as strength, I think he 
would choose Diomed for his coadjutor in pre- 
ference to any of the other subaltern Greek 
commanders. The Ajaxes are gigantic and 
powerful, but their huge limbs are not supple. 
Theirs is the force of resistance, not action. If 
the piece of rock which Telamon threw at Hec- 
tor had not struck him. Hector, by his supe- 
rior skill and agility, would have killed him. 
Ajax had no right to throw the rock. It was 
not the weapon of a gentleman : it was a sur- 
prise upon Hector." 

They spoke of the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts. They said that Jason had too many 
friends; that he had abandoned his original 
purpose, which was to recover possession of his 
own kingdom usurped by his uncle ; that his 
conduct to Medea was disgraceful. They spoke 
of Jason with scorn and contempt. 

Eudoxus related to them the actions of Her- 
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cules. The three princes listened to him with 
delight and admiration. 

In such conversation they spent their time 
mitil they arrived at Ithaca. Penelope received 
Orestes and Pylades with every mark of dis- 
tinction due to their illustrious rank^ particu- 
larly towards Orestes, who as the heir appa- 
rent to three of the most ancient and power- 
ful thrones in Greece, was regarded as likely 
to become the most potent prince in the world. 
When the queen was informed of their res- 
cuing Telemachus from the corsairs, her re- 
spect was turned into lively gratitude. She 
expressed to Orestes and Pylades her obligation 
to them for rescuing her son from probable 
destruction at the hands of those ruffians. 
The princes assured her, that neither she nor 
Telemachus owed them any gratitude; that 
their own lives were in jeopardy, and that they 
considered their own preservation, and that of 
Telemachus also, owing to the assistance of 
Eudoxus in setting fire to one of the corsairs ; 
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Otherwise, they said, they must have been over- 
powered by the united force of both the pirates. 
The queen honoured Eudoxus with her at- 
tention. She elevated him to the equestrian 
rank, and paid the fees of office out of her own 
privy purse. She ordered a copy of the Penta- 
teuch to be made in letters of gold on vellum 
by the finest penmen. She presented it to 
Eudoxus, with this inscription, written by her- 
self, in the title of the volume : — ^^ Penelope, 
queen of Ithaca, has caused this copy of the sa- 
cred writings of the prophet Moses to be made, 
and presents it to Eudoxus, the preceptor of the 
princes Orestes and Pylades, as a mark of her 
gratitude, for rescuing her son Telemachus 
from his captivity among pirates.'* She dated 
the inscription at the palace of Ithaca, in the 
year 1189 after the deluge. She presented him 
also with a ring set with rubies, which had been 
the gift of the conqueror Ninus to Semiramis, 
when he first declared his passion for that 
heroine. The prime minister of Ithaca, foUow- 
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ing the inclination of the royal favour^ presented 
Eudoxus with a valuable jewels which he de- 
sired him to accept as a mark of his high con- 
sideration. These honours gave Eudoxus great 
celebrity at Ithaca^ which excited general admi- 
ration of his character; but it caused envy in 
some^ who^ therefore^ took every means in 
their power to depreciate his merit. 

Among this last class was one Microcosmus^ 
a nobleman of a very ancient and honourable^ 
but a reduced^ family^ in the island of Melos. 
Mesander^ the king of that country^ was at that 
time staying at Ithaca, at the court of Penelope, 
which he had visited, as if casually, but not by 
invitation. His kingdom not being engaged in 
the Trojan war was flourishing. Rude and un- 
couth as he was, he was smitten with admira- 
tion of Penelope. He made his court to her as 
a reversionary interest, and hoped that he 
might rank as the first who had made proposals 
in the event of any disaster to Ulysses. There 
were several other princes then also at Ithaca, 
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who honoured Penelope with their good opinion 
in a similar manner. Microcosmus was the 
favourite of Mesander, and was his companion at 
the court of Penelope. He considered himself 
superior to Eudoxus, not as being more pro- 
found in science^ but as a greater proficient in 
useful information and ia modern improve- 
ments. He regarded Eudoxus as wedded to 
the principles of the old school^ and as averse 
to the rapid strides which were making by 
societv in the march of intellect. He con- 
sidered himself in advance of the age in which 
he lived, and Eudoxus in the rear. Eudoxus 
was rather of diminutive stature. The dislike 
of Microcosmus was mingled with contempt. 
He was forward in obtruding himself into the 
company of Orestes and Pylades. He was 
well aware of the power and importance of the 
dominions to which Orestes was heir-apparent. 
He was obsequious in his attentions to Orestes, 
and in some measure ingratiated himself into 
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his favour. But Pylades and Telemachus^ 
before whom he did not think it worth his 
while to assume the character of sincerity and 
benevolence, which he played off successfully 
to Orestes, viewed him as a man of mean 
ambition, that sought his own promotion to the 
pinnacle of a favourite, by destroying the repu- 
tation of others. Microcosmus, when he had 
the art to mix with the society of Orestes, fre- 
quently met with Eudoxus. 

Microcosmus one day, when Eudoxus was 
present, said he was surprised that the sound 
sense and healthy feehng of that improved age 
still continued its admiration of Sesostris and 
his exploits. " Sesostris,^' said he, " is only 
great by comparison with the pigmies of those 
barbarous times. What would Sesostris be in 
these days of extended knowledge and educa- 
tion?" '* With whom do you compare him?" 
said Eudoxus. " If you consider any king or 
other person now living to be superior in capa- 
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city or ability to Sesostris, the individual to 
whom you adjudge the palm would probably 
differ with you in opinion. Perhaps you would 
yourself not compare Sesostris with any of our 
own contemporaries whodoesnotstandsomewhat 
eminent. If the knowledge of men is greater 
now than in the time of Sesostris, would he alone 
have remained stationary, while all the world 
beside were advancing? But the knowledge 
possessed now by the great bulk of mankind is 
very little, if any, greater than in the time of 
Sesostris. Our condition is ameliorated. We 
accompUsh many useful purposes by methods 
derived in modem times from principles of sci- 
ence discovered by the ancients. Our supe- 
riority consists in the application of their prin- 
ciples ; we are more expert, but not so profound 
as they ; generally speaking, we know the rules 
of science, but not the reasons of them. It is 
the established system of modem education to 
teach the rules only, and to exclude the prin- 
ciples. Some lament that it should be so, but 
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they say that the teachers even are unable to 
explain the principles ; and yet the teachers are 
in general appointed in consequence of their 
superior knowledge. We derive great benefit 
from the science possessed by a few ; but the 
generality of mankind are ignorant of science/* 

Microcosmus was not convinced by the rea- 
soning of Eudoxus^ although he did not answer 
him. He thought himself superior to Sesostris. 
But he seemed uneasy at the pleasantry of the 
princes^ who occasionally amused theniselves 
by adverting in his presence to the march of in- 
tellect^ and the growth of the human capacity. 

Microcosmus finding that his philosophy 
afforded sport to Orestes as well as the other 
princes, endeavoured to persuade the king his 
master to withdraw from the court, arid to 
declare war against Ithaca, in order to relieve 
himself &om what he considered a contemptible 
position. But the king his master, whose capa- 
city was not superior to that of Sesostris, told 
him that he did not approve of his advice ; that 
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he had mjured his interests by making himself 
disagreeable to his friends ; that he had borne 
with his folly too long^ and the sooner he 
quitted his presence the better. 

Microcosmus consulted Eudoxus in this 
emergency. Eudoxus recommended him to 
withdraw to some country which afforded an 
asylum to great men in temporary disgrace ; 
he thought it better for him not to return to 
his own country for the present. Microcosmus 
followed his advice, and withdrew into Siberia. 

At length Pylades received a letter from 
Strophius his father, informing him that Troy 
was taken and destroyed by the Greeks ; that 
the confederate kings had set sail on their 
return ; and that probably Agamemnon would 
desiriB Orestes to repair to Argos immediately ; 
and intimating that the princes should remain 
at Ithaca until the wishes of Agamemnon could 
be known. 



BOOK IV. 



The watchman slowly paced his round on the 
platform. The waves dashed their foam against 
the base of the tower of Argos. " For ten long 
years/' he said, " have I held my daily watch 
on these walls, and lighted the lamp at night. 
The royal banner lies moth-eaten in the chest. 
Will it ever again be raised on this tower for 
Agamemnon, or only to the half-mast ? There 
are wild doings at the palace. He may find 
Argos worse for him than Troy. Egisthus is 
as good as king. He will not give Agamemnon 
a hearty welcome, nor would the queen be sony 
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if her husband stayed at Troy. If the king had 
good advisers^ they would take care that he 
should not go without his guards. Agamemnon 
must die, or Egisthus and the queen will be in 
jeopardy. He is abused. But if they can dis- 
patch the king, they will have to deal with the 
prince Orestes ; and after him with his sister, 
the princess Electra. She is in their power : 
but it will be of no use to them to destroy her, 
while Orestes Uves. That kind princess was 
nursed by my mother. Has Orestes no friend 
who will apprise him of his danger, and put 
him on his guard ? If no better can be found, 
I will myself do it. If the queen proceeds to 
extremities, the preservation of Orestes will be 
that of Electra!'' 

Thus musing, he cast his eyes over the sea. 
In the distance he saw twenty vessels, the num- 
ber of the Argian fleet. He descried the king's 
signal. He hoisted the' royal standard on the 
tower, which apprised the Argians that the * 
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king's fleet was in sight. They ran to the har- 
hour to meet the king. He landed amid the 
joyful acclamations of his people. 

Clytemnestra met him in the hall of the 
palace. He embraced her; she returned his 
caresses with feigned aifection. She thanked 
the gods for his happy return after so long an 
absence. She accompanied Agamemnon to the 
bath. She had taken her measures, and was 
prepared. As he ascended from the bath^ she 
embraced him again: he entwined her in his 
arms. She watched her opportunity, and 
stabbed him to the heart with a poniard. 
He uttered a loud cry, and fell dead on the 
marble steps. Electra was in an adjoining apart- 
ment. She heard the cry, and, rushing towards 
the bath, saw the bleeding body of Agamemnon 
lying on the steps, and Clytemnestra in the act 
of drawing the dagger out of his side, in which 
she had inflicted several wounds. Electra ran 
towards her mother, and wrested the bloody 
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weapon from her hand, with which she went 
hastily to her own apartment : she threw down 
the dagger before her attendants, and fainted. 

Clytemnestra, having been thus surprised by 
Electra, at first thought of accusing her daugh- 
ter of the murder ; but, after a little reflection, 
she determined to adhere to the plan which she 
had already formed. She was sure of her crea- 
tures in the palace ; she had prepared a vault 
for the reception of the body of Agamemnon, to 
which she had it conveyed without noise or 
ceremony. She gave out that the king had 
died suddenly after his arrival at the palace : 
she pretended to have burnt the body, and to 
have inclosed the ashes in a golden urn, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Argians. She shortly 
afterwards pubUcly married Egisthus. 

The people were shocked at the sudden death 
of their king; they suspected Clytemnestra of 
having been the cause of it. Her marriage to 
Egisthus so soon after the death of Agamemnon 
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was an offence against the rules of decency^ and 
confirmed their suspicions. But they were 
contented to remain the spectators of the scene^ 
and to wait the course of events. No notice 
was taken of the accession of Orestes to the 
crown of Argos. The queen affected surprise 
that she had not received any accounts of him 
lately; she even accused him of want of affec- 
tion and respect for her. 

Electra, horror-struck with the scene of which 
she had been the witness^ had withdrawn to 
Mycenae^ her usual residence. She was almost 
in a state of distraction ; confused fears agitated 
her for the safety of Orestes and herself; but 
she knew not what resolve to take. She sank 
into a state of despondency ; she was continu- 
ally in tears^ and held no communication with 
her attendants. Her apprehensions of the dan- 
ger of Orestes were continually present to her 
mind; yet she could devise no means to adver- 
tise him of her fears. 
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In this state of grief and agitation, she was 
informed by her domestics that Conon, a subal- 
tern officer, was waiting at the door of the pa- 
lace, requesting to be admitted to her presence. 
This was he who had held the watch on the tower. 
Electra ordered him to be admitted, and dis- 
missed her attendants. The blunt soldier could 
not restrain his tears when he perceived the 
disconsolate condition of the princess. ^^ I 
fear,^' said he, "you are in danger. There 
have been foul practices against the good king. 
You also may disappear in the same manner, 
unless you provide for your own safety.^' 

" Do you know then of this dreadful mur- 
der?'^ said Electra. She held up the dagger. 
"Behold the fatal weapon which the wicked 
Clytemnestra plunged into the king's heart.'^ 

Conon was horror-struck : his suspicions were 
too just. *^ They will kill both you and Ores- 
tes,^' said he; "but Orestes will be the first 
victim. Inform him of this horrid murder ; I 
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wiU convey your letter to him. There is no 
time to be lost/' 

Electra wrote a letter to Orestes : '^ The 
king is mm'dered. He fell by Clytemnestra's 
hand^ as he came out of the bath. Conon^ the 
trusty messenger who brings you this letter^ 
will deliver you the fatal weapon^ which I took 
from her hand as she drew it from the wound. 
She is now married to Egisthus. You are in 
danger. Preserve yourself and me.'' She read 
the letter to Conon. She sealed it with her own 
device, the iEgis of Minerva, with which she 
usually sealed her letters to Orestes. She de- 
livered to Conon the letter and the dagger still 
stained with the blood of Agamemnon. 

Conon made the best of his way to Ithaca, 
and delivered the letter to Orestes. His grief 
and horror were indescribable. He took the 
letter to Pylades, to whom he gave it without 
uttering a word. Pylades turned pale at the 
perusal. He exclaimed, "Horrible monster! 
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No wonder at her silence and neglect. Both 
you and Electra^ are in danger.'* Orestes 
elapsed his hands together. "Farewell/' he 
said^ "to all my hopes of happiness! Farewell^ 
revered father^ to whom I expected soon to be 
restored^ but firom whom I am now separated 
for ever.'* They went to Conon^ who gave the 
bloody dagger to Orestes. Orestes raised the 
ensanguined blade to his lips; he kissed the 
dried blood. " It is my father's heart's blood," 
he said. He could not weep : his feelings were 
beyond that relief. "Conon," he said, "say 
nothing of this, except that the king is dead." 

Orestes retired to his chamber in a state of 
intense horror; but he was quiet. His over- 
strained feelings were broken or prostrate: 
palsied with the shock, he sunk into a state of 
composure ; it was the calm which precedes the 



^ Pylades, afterwards king of Phocis, married the princess 
Electra, and had issue by her, two sons, Strophius and 
Medon^ his successors on the throne of Fhocis. 
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tempest. "What is to be done?'^ he said. 
"Clytemnestra since married to Egisthus ! Does 
she glory in her crime ? Do the Argians sub- 
mit? Has no one avenged the murder of their 
king? What could be the cause of this? They 
lived happily together. Egisthus must be a 
monster also. Can he be ignorant of her guilt? 
Is he not equally guilty? Base coward, he 
dared not do the deed himself! The cause is 
obvious. Murder was not her first crime. She 
has played the strumpet with that vile mis- 
creant. What else could induce her to murder 
her husband the moment after his return ? It 
was to screen herself and her odious paramour 
from his just resentment. Can the gods per- 
mit such crimes to be perpetrated in the open 
day with impunity ? Is there no retribution on 
earth for such enormities ? The blood of Aga- 
memnon cries aloud for vengeance. Horrid, 
horrid war! These are the consequences of 
the crime of Helen. But for the guilt of that 
adulterous woman, Agamemnon would have 
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been Hving, and Clytemnestra perhaps not cri- 
minal/^ 

He walked about the room with hurried steps. 
He kept repeating these and similar ejacula- 
tions. Pylades remained with him in silent 
dejection. In this manner they passed several 
hours. At lengthy Orestes^ tired and exhausted, 
lay down on a couch and fell asleep. Pylades 
sat by him. His sleep was disturbed and 
unquiet. He frequently sighed ; sometimes 
moaned. His hands at times seemed to be 
grasping something. He murmured, but his 
words were for the most part unintelligible. 
Pylades distinguished the names Agamemnon 
and Electra, pronounced in a low and sorrowful 
tone ; Clytemnestra and Egisthus, in a quick and 
vehement manner. Orestes started suddenly 
from his sleep. ^^ Tell me, Pylades/^ said he, 
^^ that Agamemnon is living, I saw him this 
moment escape from the dagger.^' Pylades 
remained silent. Orestes sunk again into the 
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same state of restless and agitated sleep. In 
this manner he continued, alternately sleeping 
and starting from his sleep; but he shed no 
tears. His waking fits became longer than the 
times of sleep : he seemed busied wih a deep 
meditation. At length, he rose suddenly from 
the couch. "Pylades/^ said he, ^I am re- 
solved. The blood of Agamemnon cries for 
vengeance. Clytemnestra shall die ;'^ he added, 
with dreadfiil emotion ; ^^ I will be her execu- 
tioner.'* 

"Orestes,'' exclaimed Pylades, "what have 
I heard ! You are beside yourself; your grief 
has turned your brain. That Clytemnestra 
deserves death, as the just punishment for her 
crimes, is certain. But is it for you to condemn 
your mother ? For you to wreak your venge- 
ance on her with your own hand, would be 
more monstrous even than her treason. She 
did not break the ties of blood, which you 
would do by this horrid matricide. The whole 
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world would condemn and execrate you. Ba- 
nish for ever this odious suggestion of your 
evil genius : it is the temptation of hell. I 
implore you to listen to the advice of your 
friend.^^ 

^^ If you condemn my design/^ said Orestes, 
^^ at least do not divulge it. Agamemnon ap- 
peared to me in my sleep ; the blood was flow- 
ing from the wounds in his side. He gave me 
the fatal dagger: ^ Swear/ said he, ^to avenge 
me in the blood of the murderess.' I swore by 
the immortal gods to obey his commands. I 
feel bound by my solemn oath ; I will fulfil it. 
I shall not allow that wicked woman time to 
mature her plots. The life of Electra is at 
stake. I will set off instantly in any vessel 
ready to sail. Conon shall return with me ; I 
can trust him. Bring him to me, and leave us 
together.'^ 

Conon was surprised to find Orestes col- 
lected and composed : he expected to see him 
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overwhelmed with grief. ^^ Conon/' said Ores- 
tes^ '^it is necessary for us to set off to Ai^s 
immediately. Enquire in the harbour for any 
vessel ready for sea, and engage her for the 
voyage. We will set sail to-day .'* Conon went 
to execute the orders of Orestes, whom he 
regarded as his sovereign. 

As soon as Conon was gone upon this errand, 
Pylades came again to Orestes. ** Orestes/' 
said he, "I have informed Penelope of the 
death of Agamemnon. I have kept, and I 
shall keep, your secret. She knows nothing of 
the murder ; I will not say that she does not 
suspect it. Your surmise is right : Clytemnes- 
tra has dishonoured the royal bed.'' 

^^ She shall die by this hand," said Orestes. 

'^ May the gods preserve you from this infa- 
mous matricide," cried Pylades. ^' Consider — 
reflect — ^Who and what are you ? You are the 
king of Argos, Mycenae, and Sicyon ; the three 
most powerful monarchies in Greece. The 
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whole world looks up to you as the most potent 
and virtuous monarch on the face of the earth. 
Do not prosecute this horrid design. The gods 
and men will declare against you. You are 
now innocent ; obnoxious to no reproach. You 
are not justified in wreaking this dreadful venge^ 
ance. Punish Clytemnestra, but not to the 
last extremity. Imprison her — commit her to 
a dungeon ; I do not say load her with chains^ 
but do even that rather than imbrue your hands 
in her blood. Leave her to the tortures of her 
gmlty conscience— the heU of her mind. Con. 
sider that^ as the monarch of three kingdoms^ 
you are not a mere individual. Look at the 
dreadful example you will set to powerful kings 
in future. From the greatest of men^ you will 
make yourself the lowest, the most execrable 
of mankind. You will be condemned by all 
men now living, and to the latest posterity. 
Think better of this.'^ 

"Pylades/^ said Orestes, "it is in vain that 
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you attempt to 'dissuade me from my purpose. 
Your arguments only convince me that you will 
not aid me in executing the vengeance that I 
am resolved upon. But do not suppose that 
the refusal of your assistance will render 
me forgetful of your kindness^ or will weaken 
my friendship for you. It is better that you 
should not embark in this expedition^ of which 
you cannot approve. I hope to see you again 
in happier days » 

"Not in happier days/' said Pylades, "if 
you pursue your dreadful purpose ; you may, 
by a conduct more conformable to your cha- 
racter and the will of the gods, expect consola- 
tion. Time will reconcile you to your loss; 
your present grief will soften into a calm re- 
gret; you will be happy in the esteem and 
approbation of good men/' 

Pylades made no impression on Orestes : his 
determination was fixed and obdurate. "Py- 
lades/' he said, " inform the queen and Tele- 
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machus of my early departure ; I wiU bid them 
a short farewelL I expect that Conon has en- 
gaged a ship ; he will soon return. I shall go 
on board immediately^ and sail for Argos/' 

Pylades began to be agitated with violent 
emotion. His eyes glared wildly; he seemed 
horrified ; his voice faltered ; he struggled with 
his feelings ; his tears began to flow. ^^ Ores- 
tes/' he said, " you must not, shall not leave 
me behind. My resolve is as fixed as yours ; 
your dreadful purpose becomes mine. I will 
go with you and assist you.'' Orestes melted 
into tears ; they were the first he shed since 
his knowledge of the dreadfiil catastrophe. He 
pressed Pylades to his breast. The princes gave 
vent to their feelings. 

Conon, on his return, found the princes to- 
gether. He had engaged a small vessel, which 
would be ready to sail on the following morning. 

The princes now began to consider of the 
measures to be taken to carry their purpose 
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into execution. ^^ We must employ stratagem/' 
said Pylades. " If we go to Argos openly, we 
should put ourselves in the power of Clytem- 
nestra, and you might expect the worst at her 
hands. We must give out that you are dead ; and 
that you died on your return home from Ithaca. 
They will have no reason to doubt the truth of 
Ihis statement. If we should say that you had 
died at Phocis, they would expect a letter from 
fitrophius, announcing it. The news I bring will 
make me welcome ; they will have no suspicion 
when they hear that I am bringing the body 
for interment; appearances will be consistent 
with the story. The guilty purposes of Clytem- 
nestra have habituated her to secresy with the 
cricked instruments of her crimes. The royal 
palace of Argos is no longer crowded with faith- 
ful counsellors or distinguished nobles ; it is the 
solitary haunt of Clytemnestra and her wicked 
minions. She fears the presence even of her 
guards, who are not admitted within the pol- 
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luted walls ; she dreads the eyes of all observers. 
The seclusion which she chooses^ in order to 
secure herself from observation, renders her 
more accessible to us. She will give orders for 
the admission of myself and my attendants 
bearing the supposed body into the palace; 
and when we have gained an entrance, we shall 
easily overcome any resistance within the walls.'^ 
The next care of Pylades was to select brave 
and trusty men for the crew and attendants. 
It was necessary to disclose to them part of the 
plan. He got a sufficient number for his pur- 
pose. He informed them of the murder of 
Agamemnon by Clytemnestra; that Egisthus 
had usurped the throne and the sovereign au- 
thority ; that Orestes was in danger from their 
machinations ; that, under the pretence that he 
was dead, the attendants might carry him into 
the royal palace, where he would assume the 
sovereign authority ; and that his faithfrd sub- 
jects would support him in the assertion of 
his rights. His followers understood the ne- 
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cessity of secresy and fideUty ; they all warmly 
espoused the cause of Orestes; they viewed 
Clytemnestra and Egisthus as deserving of con- 
dign punishment. 

Orestes took leave of Penelope and Telema- 
chus^ and embarked with Pylades and Conon 
and their company on board the galley. In 
five days they were in sight of Ai^s. They 
delayed entering the port until the day was far 
spent. When it was dark^ Orestes lay upon a 
bier which they had provided, and was wrapped 
in part of one of the sails which they had cut 
off for that purpose. He was rowed ashore in 
a boat belonging to the galley, which remained 
at anchor off the port of Argos. They landed 
at a retired part of the shore, and were not 
observed ; they immediately proceeded by a by- 
road to the palace, and set down the bier at the 
gates. 

Conon, who was known to the guards, in- 
formed them that they had just arrived from 
Phocis; that the prince Pylades, the son of 
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Strophius, the king of that countiy, was with 
them ; that one of the friends of Pylades had died 
during the voyage. Conon requested that he 
might see the queen immediately, to prepare her 
to receive Pylades. He was admitted into the 
queen^s presence. He told her, with pretended 
emotion, that Orestes was dead. Struck with 
surprise, she called to Egisthus. Conon said that 
the prince had taken the death of his father so 
much to heart, that he had never looked up 
since ; that he had died of grief on his passage ; 
that Pylades had proceeded with his body to 
Argos, and had brought it to the palace. 

The queen affected a great excess of grief at 
this intelligence. Egisthus, on his part, tried 
to comfort and console her. Under these ap- 
pearances, they endeavoured to dissemble their 
secret exultation: they became the dupes of 
their own deceit. Clytemnestra, in her well- 
feigned agony, desired Pylades to bring in the 
body of Orestes. Her order was obeyed. The 
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attendants carried in the bier on which Orestes 
lay, covered with the sail-cloth ; they took it 
into the queen's private closet. She perceived, 
as they bore it through the hall, that the cover- 
ing was not fastened, and that, by removing it, 
she could view the body. She ordered them to 
leave it in the chamber ; she intended to view 
the body alone. 

Clytemnestra went alone into the chamber, 
in the middle part of which the bier was depo* 
sited. She shut the door. There was no oc- 
casion now for dissimulation, or to carry on the 
appearance of grief. She approached the bier 
with a quick step; she raised the covering: 
Orestes instantly stabbed her to the heart with 
the fatal dagger with which she had murdered 
Agamemnon. She uttered a feeble cry, and 
expired. 

Orestes opened the door ajar, and called for 
Pylades. When he entered, they closed the 
door, and placed the body of Clytemnestra on 
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the bier, and covered it with the cloth with 
which Orestes was covered when he was brought 
into the palace. The bearers, who were in 
waiting, being called in, they carried the body 
of Clytemnestra into the apartment in which 
they had left Egisthus and the attendants of 
the palace. Orestes followed the body to the 
door of the apartment, but waited without; 
Egisthus raised the cloth from the body of 
Clytemnestra. As soon as he perceived it, he 
cried out, ^^ Treason !^^ Orestes rushed into 
the apartment, with the bloody dagger in his 
hand. ^^ Traitor and assassin,^' he exclaimed, 
addressing Egisthus, ^^it is thus that Orestes 
avenges his father's murder.^^ Egisthus at- 
tempted to fly from him ; Orestes caught him, 
and stabbed him in the breast three times. He 
fell dead upon the floor; the dagger had pene- 
trated his heart. 

The attendants of Clytemnestra and Egisthus 
recognised Orestes; they felt alarm for their 
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own safety, and began to suppKcate him for 
pardon and protection. Pylades let them know 
that their only means of forgiveness was their 
readiness and obedience in causing Orestes to 
be immediately proclaimed king of Argos and 
his other dominions. The principal favourite 
and minister of Clytemnestra and Egisthus, ac- 
companied by Pylades and Conon, apprised the 
guards that Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, 
was arrived at the palace from his uncle's court 
at Phocis : they sent orders for his immediate 
proclamation, with the usual solemnities, in the 
pubUc places, and at all the gates of the city. 
The orders were obeyed with great alacrity by 
all the functionaries to whom these forms were 
entrusted. The people heard the proclamations 
with a joyful surprise ; it was received through- 
out the city with acclamations and other de- 
monstrations of public rejoicing. The title and 
authority of Orestes were acknowledged, and 
his accession to the throne completed and esta- 
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blished with universal satisfaction. Clytem- 
nestra and Egisthus had no ministers but their 
guilty favourites in the palace. The virtuous 
part of the community were dissatisfied at the 
disgraceful conduct of the queen and Egisthus. 
They hailed the return and accession of Orestes 
as the re-estabUshment of order and virtue^ and 
as a deUverance from a degrading usurpation. 

The nobility and most distinguished among 
the Argians presented themselves on the fol- 
lowing day to make their congratulations to 
Orestes. Pylades informed them of the death 
of Clytemnestra and Egisthus by the hand of 
Orestes. They listened to him with astonish- 
ment and horror. They condemned his venge- 
ance against Clytemnestra, not as unjust, but 
as unnatural and monstrous. He was justified, 
they said, in immolating the base Egisthus to 
his fury. None will condemn that act of his 
rage ; but he should have spared his mother. 
He might have brought her to a legal trial ; if 
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the laws bad condemned her to deaths the retri- 
bution would have been that of public justice^ 
not the act of Orestes himself. They did not 
desire to be admitted to Orestes. They quitted 
the palace^ dejected and in tears. 

As the news spread through the city, the 
populace received it in a very different manner. 
They said, that Orestes had executed a just 
vengeance upon the odious wretch his mother, 
who would, doubtless, have put him to death, 
as she did his father. There was no necessity, 
they said, for forms of law. He killed her in 
. his own defence. If he had brought her to 
trial, was not her crime worthy of death ? and 
if he had consented to her execution, would not 
the world say that the act was his ? She might 
have escaped from prison. She and her treach- 
erous favourites would have plotted for her 
escape. They might have had another war on 
their hands for her sake. Orestes only exe- 
cuted the just sentence of the law. To have 
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delayed her punishment would have hazarded 
the welfare of his subjects.* They considered 
him justified. They approved of the measures 
which he had taken to accompUsh his purpose^ 
and to place himself upon the throne usurped 
by that abominable adulteress. They compli- 
mented Fylades for his assistance in the enter- 
prise. Clytemnestra and Egisthus were exe- 
crated as the most sanguinary criminals. 

The judges and sages learned in the laws of 
Argos, delivered their solemn opinion^ that the 
act of Orestes was conformable to law. They 
said, that from time immemorial the subjects of 
the successive kings of Argos had been judged 
according to their laws; that the laws were 
administered by judges selected by the crown 
from the wisest and most experienced of the 
coimsellors, who pleaded in their courts, and 
that the authority of the judges was derived 
from the crown as the source and fountain of 

N 
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justice ; that all the subjects of the king were 
amenable to justice, whatever was their rank, 
station, or dignity; that the queen-consort, 
though the highest person in the state next to 
the king himself was still his subject, and, 
therefore, amenable to justice, and might be 
brought to trial, not, perhaps, in the courts of 
ordinaiy jurisdiction, having cognizance in cases 
affecting persons of inferior quality, but in aliud 
examen, in a court specially constituted by the 
royal authority for that purpose. But they 
said the king himself is not amenable to the 
laws for his actions ; for it is an ancient maxim 
of indisputable authority, that the king can do 
no wrong; which maxim waa founded on its 
tendency to promote the common good. For 
the nature of the royal office requires that the 
king should be in his own person the vindi- 
cator of the laws ; he is the prosecutor in all 
offences against the pubUc peace. It would. 
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therefore, be inconvenient were the king to 
stand simultaneously in the two inconsistent 
characters of the prosecutor and the accused. 

From these reasonings thej concluded that 
the act of Orestes in putting Clytemnestra to 
death was not in violation of the laws of Argos. 
Of the justice of the punishment they pro- 
nounced no opinion. They considered that 
they had no jurisdiction in the matter; that 
their opinion would be extra-judicial; and 
that it might be drawn into a precedent, as 
shaking the validity of the maxim which they 
were mainly bound to support. 

The philosophers of Argos treated the sub- 
ject in a somewhat different manner. They 
considered the question to be> whether Clytem- 
nestra had merited the punishment which had 
been inflicted on her. Their laws condemned 
to death those who were guilty of the crime of 
murder, and the punishment of Clytenmestra 

n2 
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was not unjust^ unless she was innocent of the 
murder of Agamemnon. The question^ there- 
fore^ m effect was^ whether she was guilty or 
not guilty of the murder. If she was guilty, 
she had not suffered more than the laws would 
have inflicted. If she was not guilty, the act 
of Orestes was not more unjust than the sen- 
tence of the laws would have been, if they had 
condemned her on the same evidence. They 
argued, that since it was universally agreed 
that Clytemnestra was guilty, the act of Ores- 
tes was that of having executed a just punish- 
ment. 

Others (and among them many virtuous and 
reflecting people) thought that Clytemnestra 
had paid the just forfeit of her crimes ; but they 
deeply regretted that Orestes had imbrued his 
hands in her blood. They regretted it prin- 
cipally on his own account. They attributed 
it to the excess of his virtuous rage, excited 
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by the barbarous murder of his father. They 
pitied the dreadful remorse which they foresaw 
would ensue. 

Pylades dispatched Conon to Mycenae with a 
letter to Electra, in which he informed her of 
the accession of Orestes to the throne of Argos^ 
and of the death of Egisthus and Clytemnestra^ 
but without stating the circumstances. He 
referred her to Conon for these particulars. 
Conon informed her of them. The princess ut- 
tered bitter invectives against both Orestes and 
Pylades. The crime of Orestes was worse, she 
said, than that of Clytemnestra. The murder 
of a mother was the most monstrous and horrid 
which a mortal could commit. She forgot her 
mother's wickedness. Her indignation turned 
against her brother and his friend. She re- 
turned to Argos immediately, 

Orestes having killed Egisthus, threw down 
the dagger, and fell upon the body of Clytem- 
nestra. "Wretch that I amP^ he exclaimed^ 
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^^ may the gods forgive me this fatal vengeance ! 
I have a dreadful misgiving of this maternal 
bloodshed. Unhappy mother of a too cruel 
son ! Why did not some friendly hand restrain 
me ? Ah, Pylades, you have been too easy with 
me ! She might have lived, not happily, but 
her blood would not have been on my head !'' 
Overwhelmed with horror he sunk motionless. 
Pylades and his attendants removed him in this 
state into another apartment, and placed him 
on a couch. His eyes were closed. He did 
not utter a word, but the contortions of his 
limbs denoted the agony of his mind. After a 
while he began to speak. He seemed to address 
Clytemnestra, as if she were Uving. He said 
he came to avenge his father's death. What 
had she to say for herself? Anon he seemed 
to be speaking to Agamemnon. ^^ Your 
wounds,'^ he said, *^ are not mortal. Wash 
them in the bath. The Esculapians can cure 
them. Eudoxus has powerful herbs.^' ^^ Ores- 
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tes," said Pylades to him, " to Whom are you 
speaking }" But Orestes returned no answer. 
His murmurings were leas articukte and less 
audible; but he still appeared busy in converse 
with some person. His words were uncon- 
nected and rambling. Pylades dreaded that 
his intellects were deranged. 

The Furies, dispatched by Jupiter, entered 
the chamber ; they were invisible to every hu- 
man eye but that of Orestes, nor could their 
voices be heard by any mortal but him. Their 
discordant notes smote on his ear. Startled at 
the sound, he beheld their horrid forms stand- 
ing round him. He listened with horror — ^it 
was the music of hell. He was the burden oi 
the song of the Eumenides. 
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THE SONG OF THE FURIES. 

1. 

HSIPHONE. 

Could we pity whom we grieve. 
Is Orestes worth our care ? 

He was virtuous, we believe. 
Shall we sink him in despair ? 

Can we pity, can we love. 

One that is accurst of Jove ? 

2. 

ALECTO. 

He was good, but is not now ; 

What have we to do with good ? 
Jove may his excuse allow. 

Count as nought his mother's blood. 
Can we pity, can we love. 
Ere we know the will of Jove ! 

3. 

HEGiERA. 

Doom'd he is, for aught we know, 
Thus to suffer, thus to pine, 
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Till his sand of life is low^ 

Till his breath he must resign. 
Can we pity, can we love, 
Crossing the decree of Jove ! 

4. 

NEMESIS. 

He rules three kingdoms we allow ; 

We have dealt with sceptred pow'rs ; 
Three crowns will not avail him now ; 

'Tis Jove's concern ; 'tis his, not ours. 
Can we pity, can we love, 
A thrice-crown'd monarch damn'd by Jove ? 

6. 

Semi-Chorus, 

HSIPHONB AND ALECTO. 

Though we may not soothe or spare, 
(Twould be a fault) we do not hate ; 

Orestes, in thy pains we share, 
The Furies shudder at thy fate. 

Can our pity, can our love. 

Be hateful in the sight of Jove I 
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6. 

Semi-CSionu. 

MEOiERA. AND BEHESIS. 

Clytenmestra, where is she f 

Was she guilty t Is not he ! 
The good king 's to his reek'ning gone ; 

The heir-loom knife goes to the stm. 
Con we pity, can we love t 
Dare we thwart the wrath of Jove ? 

7. 
Chona of the Fwiet. 

Is he raving ! Is he mad 1 

Are his senses gone for good ? 
Grone for good, or gone for bad. 

He has shed his mother's blood. 
Can we pity, can we love I 
Dare we brave avenging Jove I 

Their notes were subdivisions of sounds 
unknown to the gamut of mortals. Their 
voices were not melodious ; their recitative was 
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harsh and abrupt ; the air without a tune ; the 
chords dissonant ; the chorus not in harmony ; 
their cadences were those of the echoes of 
thunder. It was the music which they had prac- 
tised on the hither bank of the Styx^ as they 
kept time with the oars of Charon rowing the 
souls of the damned over that accursed ferry. 
They sang the song with variations. The soul 
of Orestes quailed with variety of horror. He 
felt about for the heir-loom knife. Pylades had 
removed it from his sights and beyond his reach. 
That fatal weapon has been preserved amid the 
ruin of kingdoms and empires : it has since vin- 
dicated another king. The dagger of Orestes 
now ornaments the blazon of the greatest city 
in the world. 

Twenty days and nights did Orestes lie thus 
afflicted with the vengeance of the gods. He 
was without sleep — ^the orgies of the Furies 
disturbed him ; — ^they danced their infernal 
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galopades — the waltzes of Avemus. His 
words were incoherent. He addressed only 
the non-entities of his mind^s creation, which 
he mistook for beings. He did not speak 
to Pylades, who watched by him — Pylades 
obtained the assistance of some of the de- 
scendants of Esculapius. The mind of Ores- 
tes was enfeebled for want of rest — his health 
declined. The loyal inhabitants of Argos no 
longer discussed the justice of the death of 
Clytemnestra. They considered Orestes the 
martyr to his just indignation. They offered up 
in the temples fervent prayers to the immortal 
gods to restore to them their beloved sovereign, 
sound both in body and mind ; to pity and re- 
lieve his afHictions, and to remove the dreadful 
calamity with which an inscrutable Providence 
had overwhelmed his faithful subjects in the 
sacred person of their prince. They closed the 
theatres; they discontinued the public games 
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and sports. They stood in crowds round the 
palace^ day and nighty waiting for a favourable 
change. The legislature thought it proper to 
appoint a regency to govern the kingdom of 
Argos^ while the mind of the king remained in 
that unhappy state of aberration. They hoped 
it might be only temporary; but it was neces- 
sary to provide for the emergency. They con- 
sidered the princess Electra, as heiress pre- 
sumptive^ entitled to be sole regent during the 
king's incapacity. 

At this juncture Electra arrived at Argos, 
ignorant of the consultations of the Argians. 
On her arrival at the palace she went to the 
chamber of Orestes. The king lay senseless and 
distracted on his couch. Pylades stood beside 
him — ^he was in armour^ and was resting on 
his spear^ The Furies^ invisible to all but 
Orestes^ stood around. They were not silent, 
although only Orestes heard them. 

Electra had not seen Pylades before^ nor 
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Pjrlades, Electra. She appeared to him as 
Orestes become feminine ; he to her^ as Orestes, 
not her brother. They viewed each other a short 
while ere they spoke. The princess allowed 
reproaches to escape her lips. " These/^ she 
said, ^^ are the dreadful effects of your fatal 
friendship. You have no excuse for partici- 
pating in the crime of which you are equally 
guilty with Orestes." ^^ Spare your re- 
proaches/' said Pylades ; ^^ Orestes hears you, 
although he does not notice you. Would you 
add to his afflictions? Reserve your anger 
for me. Be as implacable elsewhere as his 
sufferings are dreadful, but not in his presence!'' 
^* Do you drive me from him, then?" said 
Electra. ^^ Shall no one comfort him but your- 
self? Am I not his sister }" She sank on her 
knees beside Orestes. She took his hand ; she 
kissed it; she bedewed it with her tears. Ores- 
tes opened his eyes, and looked at Electra. A 
transient smile passed over his countenance. 
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which was observed both by Electra and Py- 
lades. ^^ Beloved Electra/^ exclaimed Pylades, 
^^ he regains his reason." Pjrlades pressed her 
hand; she did not withdraw it. The mandates 
of mercy had been issued from Olympus. The 
frightful Eumenides relaxed their frowns. Ores- 
tes again opened his eyes ; he looked with calm 
benignity at Electra and Pylades. He pressed 
their hands within his — ^the Furies withdrew — 
Orestes slept. 



THE END. 
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